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PREFACE 

This  book  is  addressed  to  two  types  of  persons,  those  owners 
and  managers  who  wish  to  expand  the  domestic  activities  of 
their  businesses  to  include  foreign  sales,  and  those  individuals 
who  wish  to  follow  foreign  trade  as  a  career,  either  in  the 
business  world  or  in  government  service. 

Foreign  trade  is  by  no  means  a  new  activity  for  the  American 
people.  However,  after  many  decades  of  relative  decline 
dating  from  Civil  War  days  to  World  War  I  our  interest  was 
renewed,  particularly  with  respect  to  exporting.  We  expe- 
rienced a  considerable  boom  after  World  War  I  until  1929, 
which  we  now  realize  was  built  upon  quicksand.  Today  again 
after  a  World  War  we  focus  a  major  interest  upon  exports  and 
hope  this  time  we  shall  build  more  wisely. 

There  is  no  business  more  broadening,  more  stimulating, 
and  with  more  diverse  sources  of  interest  than  the  business  of 
trading  round  the  world.  World  trade  can  make  for  improved 
international  understanding  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides 
for  immediate  profitable  returns  to  individuals  and  individual 
firms.  It  is  hoped  that  this  presentation  will  encourage  those 
who  have  paid  even  the  slightest  attention  to  the  potentialities 
of  exporting  or  importing  either  to  investigate  further  or  to 
take  the  first  steps  necessary  to  get  started.  It  is  equally  the 
desire  that  those  who  may  act  will  be  soundly  and  successfully 
guided  by  what  is  recorded  here. 

The  book  has  been  written  partly  to  present  in  brief  and 
unadorned  form  a  clear-cut  picture  of  foreign  trade  operations 
for  those  who  may  seriously  consider  the  field  and  partly  to 
help  steer  these  and  other  persons  away  from  the  rocks  of  a 
false  optimism. 
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It  is  the  deliberate  plan  of  the  work  to  avoid  rambles  into 
the  theories  and  philosophies  of  world  trade.  Its  purpose  only 
is  to  reveal  to  those  interested  how  they  may  go  about  getting 
a  start  in  this  fascinating  type  of  business  and  perhaps  to  dispel 
some  of  the  fog  of  mystery  that  has  enshrouded  it  for  too  many 
years.  Until  all  of  us  understand  clearly  the  interdependence  of 
exports  and  imports  the  nation  cannot  successfully  treat  with 
other  nations  in  the  world  economic  struggle  for  existence  nor 
can  private  enterprise  survive  in  its  pursuit  of  world  trade. 

This  volume  is  based  upon  many  years  of  association  with 
the  foreign  trade  field.  Its  contents  have  been  derived  from 
personal  practical  experience  both  here  and  abroad ;  from  par- 
ticipation in  numerous  gatherings  of  foreign  traders;  from 
service  on  foreign  trade  committees  and  from  a  study  of  the 
general  field  of  foreign  trade  in  both  its  applied  and  theoretical 
aspects  as  a  basis  for  directing  the  training  of  university  stu- 
dents preparing  for  foreign  trade  careers  and  government 
foreign  service. 

I  am  indebted  in  general  to  many  men  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  discussing  foreign  trade  down  through  the 
years,  and  to  the  following  men  in  particular  for  their  valuable 
constructive  criticisms  of  my  manuscript  in  its  initial  stage: 
F.  L.  Roberts,  Regional  Manager,  Office  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Foy  Kohler, 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Arthur  C.  Rascher,  Ex- 
port Sales  Manager,  the  Hobart  Manufacturing  Company, 
Troy,  Ohio.  However,  these  gentlemen  are  in  no  sense 
responsible  for  any  errors  or  other  defects  which  may  have 
crept  into  the  following  pages. 

Eugene  Van  Cleef 
Columbus,  Ohio 
April  i,  1946 
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Chapter  i 
THERE'S  PROFIT  IN  IT 

International  trade  is  domestic  trade  extended.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  total  trade.  It  is  profitable. 

If  we  were  Europeans  we  would  be  much  more  accustomed 
to  this  viewpoint  than  we  are  because  on  their  continent 
most  of  the  manufacturers  must  carry  on  international  trade 
to  survive.  For  them  international  trade  in  large  part  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  domestic  interstate  trade.  Their  countries  are  often 
no  larger  than  our  states,  sometimes  even  smaller,  and  such 
small  areas  do  not  permit  of  doing  business  at  home  only.  We, 
with  over  3,000,000  square  miles  of  abundantly  stocked  raw 
materials,  have  had  less  need  for  reaching  beyond  our  bound- 
aries for  business.  And  yet,  we  have  had  some  need  to  do  so. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  with  all  our  pride  in  being  alert, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  trade  opportunities,  so  many  busi- 
ness men  have  been  so  slow  to  extend  the  realm  of  their  activi- 
ties beyond  our  national  boundaries.  Of  course,  we  have  been 
busy  during  the  past  150  years  in  developing  our  resources, 
and  occupying  the  country  as  a  whole.  There  has  been  litde 
time  for  some  men  to  consider  foreign  markets.  But  today  we 
have  reached  maturity  and  no  longer  may  avoid  participation 
in  the  whole  world's  business.  It  is  our  duty  to  engage  in 
international  trade  not  as  a  kindness  to  other  nations,  but  as  a 
beneficial  act  for  our  own  well  being.  If  in  the  process  we  help 
others,  so  much  the  better. 

Everyone  who  produces  an  exportable  product  can  export. 
Likewise,  everyone  who  needs  materials  not  available  within 
the  United  States,  or  who  wishes  to  sell  here  commodities 
made  abroad,  can  import.   We  shall  consider  first  the  export 
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phase  of  international  trade,  not  that  it  is  any  more  important 
than  our  import  activities,  but  because  on  the  whole  we  export 
greater  quantities  of  goods  than  we  import,  and  more  firms  are 
engaged  in  direct  exporting  than  in  direct  importing. 

International  trade  is  not  a  kind  of  mysterious  business;  its 
export  phase  is  for  practically  everyone  who  manufactures  and 
its  import  aspects  for  manufacturers  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  business  men.  Risks  are  no  greater  than  in  domestic 
business.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  problems  which  arise  from 
time  to  time  are  complex  and  difficult  to  solve.  But  so  are  they 
in  domestic  trade.  Any  manufacturer  with  the  patience  and 
perseverance  to  succeed  in  domestic  trade  can  do  likewise  in 
international  trade.  And  if  business  is  carried  on  for  gain,  as 
most  of  us  will  admit  it  is,  then  every  producer  who  makes  3 
product  that  can  be  used  and  shipped  abroad  not  only  cai 
extend  his  domestic  market  to  include  the  foreign,  but  by  so 
doing  can  increase  his  total  earnings  and  usually  lower  his 
costs. 

DIRECT  ADVANTAGES  DERIVED  FROM  EXPORT  TRADE 

Exports  help  to  smooth  the  annual  business  curve.  ( i )  In 
a  sense  the  world  market  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  na- 
tional market  that  the  latter  does  to  the  local  market.  ( 2 )  The 
earth  as  a  whole  not  only  has  a  variety  of  climates  but  is 
especially  characterized  by  opposite  seasons  in  its  opposite 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

For  all  practical  purposes  we  may  say  that  simultaneous 
crop  failures  the  world  over  are  impossible.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  agricultural  failures  underlie  depressions,  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  worldwide  depression  can  occur  at  any  given  time.  Even  in 
the  depression  of  1 931-1938  which  was  considered  worldwide 
there  were  spots  here  and  there  where  economic  conditions, 
while  not  prosperous  in  the  usual  sense,  were  not  of  the  de- 
pression variety.  Nearly  always  there  is  some  country  or  some 
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city  where  people  can  and  are  willing  to  make  purchases.  The 
firm  that  entertains  a  world  market  will  experience  fewer  in- 
roads into  its  sales  curve  than  the  one  which  limits  itself  to 
the  national  market. 

Again  take  the  matter  of  opposite  seasons.  If  the  product 
is  one  for  use  primarily  during  a  particular  season  after  the 
market  demands  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  ended  for  the 
year,  we  may  turn  to  the  southern  hemisphere  and  supply  the 
market  there.  Thus  a  balance  is  maintained  throughout  the 
year  both  in  sales  and  employment. 

Orders  in  export  trade  are  substantial  and  clean.  Owing 
to  the  element  of  distance  both  in  miles  and  in  travel  time, 
foreign  buyers  usually  try  to  anticipate  their  needs  far  enough 
ahead  to  insure  themselves  of  enough  goods  of  whatever  nature 
for  their  own  immediate  consumption  or  for  their  local  market. 
Instead  of  ordering  small  shipments  as  buyers  in  our  national 
or  local  market  usually  do,  because  they  know  they  can  get 
more  quickly  if  they  run  out,  the  buyer  abroad  orders  in  sub- 
stantial quantities.  This  is  not  only  satisfying  to  the  manufac- 
turer here  because  of  the  size  of  the  order  itself  but  oftentimes 
helps  him  to  reduce  costs  because  of  the  quantity  production 
called  for.  His  savings  can  sometimes  be  passed  on  to  the 
market,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  making  the  purchase  of 
these  goods  still  more  attractive  and  enhancing  sales  still 
further. 

The  business  is  clean  in  the  sense  that  we  have  an  extensive 
choice  in  our  clientele.  Most  foreign  buyers  purchase  either 
for  cash  or  on  terms  which  enable  the  manufacturer  here  to  get 
his  money  quickly.  The  size  of  the  order,  as  we  have  indicated, 
usually  larger  than  in  the  domestic  market,  provides  substan- 
tial cash  payments.  And  as  we  shall  show  in  some  detail  later, 
the  risks  may  be  reduced  almost  to  zero. 

Credit  losses  in  foreign  trade  are  less  than  in  domestic.  This 
is  so  not  because  foreign  buyers  are  any  more  honest  than 
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American,  but  because  the  vast  size  of  the  market  permits  a 
certain  amount  of  selectivity  by  the  seller.  Again,  owing  to  the 
element  of  distance  from  our  customers  if  they  are  overseas, 
and  owing  to  the  undesirability  of  getting  mixed  up  in  the 
courts  of  foreign  nations  in  the  event  of  defaults,  we  choose 
our  customer  on  the  basis  of  dependable  credit  information  or 
we  set  our  own  terms  of  payment  which  the  foreigner  may 
accept  or  reject  as  he  wishes.  If  he  accepts,  they  may  be  terms 
such  as  "cash  in  advance,"  delivery  against  an  "irrevocable 
and  confirmed  letter  of  credit,"  or  still  other  conditions  which 
virtually  insure  the  seller  against  loss. 

Repeated  investigations  have  shown  that  whether  firms  do 
only  $100  worth  of  export  business  annually  or  millions  of 
dollars'  worth,  credit  losses  generally  total  less  than  2  per  cent. 
In  fact,  the  greater  number  of  exporters  experience  less  than 
a  1  per  cent  loss  and  many  none  at  all.  What  is  more,  these 
low  losses  are  as  characteristic  of  firms  whose  annual  volume 
is  small  as  of  those  who  enjoy  large  sales. 

Although  we  have  emphasized  the  "cash"  aspect  of  export- 
ing, we  would  convey  an  inaccurate  view  of  the  credit  situa- 
tion if  we  did  not  indicate  that,  as  in  the  domestic  field, 
business  may  be  safely  conducted  on  open  account.  After  a 
period  of  time,  quite  satisfactory  relations  with  customers 
abroad  not  only  warrant  but  may  even  demand  an  open  ac- 
count basis  or  some  other  term  arrangement. 

The  matter  of  credit  losses  is  of  the  utmost  significance. 
Many  manufacturers  have  remained  out  of  the  foreign  field 
because  of  fears  on  this  account.  That  has  been  a  mistake.  We 
shall  show  later  what  splendid  facilities  are  available  which 
will  supply  credit  data  at  little  or  sometimes  no  cost. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  size  of  foreign  orders  may  help 
to  provide  more  efficient  production  and  therefore  lower  unit 
costs.  We  emphasize  this  aspect  because  of  its  repercussions 
upon  the  domestic  market.  The  lowered  cost  may  be  sufficient 
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to  enable  a  producer  to  meet  domestic  competition  in  a  manner 
not  previously  possible.  Orders  from  abroad  may  not  be 
numerous  but  they  may  be  just  enough  to  provide  against 
laying  off  of  help,  thus  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  the 
employee,  to  his  efficiency  and  loyalty,  as  well  as  to  the  year- 
around  smooth  operation  of  the  plant. 

Each  of  these  advantages  deriving  from  export  trade  can  be 
demonstrated  concretely.  The  number  of  cases  is  legion.  We 
cite  a  few  authentic  ones  and  trust  the  reader  desiring  more 
will  be  moved  to  make  his  own  inquiries  among  those  firms 
which  have  made  the  whole  world  their  field  for  sales  activities. 

A  firm  saves  itself  during  a  depression.  A  manufacturer  of 
chemical  products  was  getting  "along  as  well  as  might  be  ex- 
pected" in  his  new  venture.  He  had  been  in  business  for  about 
five  years  with  limited  operational  funds  and  had  arrived  at 
that  critical  stage  in  business  when  one  more  good  shove  would 
send  him  on  his  way  toward  success.  On  the  other  hand,  lack- 
ing that  push  the  business  would  start  sliding  backward  into 
oblivion.  Along  came  one  of  our  shorter  depressions,  a  phe- 
nomenon that  bodes  no  good  for  any  firm.  But  this  company 
happily  was  not  dismayed.  Its  sales  manager  had  had  the  good 
luck  or  foresight  or  whatever  it  is  that  enables  men  more  or 
less  unconsciously  to  see  ahead,  to  have  dabbled  a  bit  in  world 
markets.  He  launched  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  wisely  in 
English-speaking  areas,  and  at  the  time  of  the  onset  of  the 
depression  had  orders  on  his  books  from  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  Canada,  of  course,  was  nearby  and  orders 
from  that  country  differed  little  in  size  from  domestic.  In  fact, 
some  firms  look  upon  Canadian  business  as  domestic,  even 
though  it  is  not.  The  New  Zealand  and  Australian  orders  were 
sizable,  and  sufficiently  so  to  keep  this  firm  from  collapsing  and 
to  keep  its  head  above  water  until  it  had  an  opportunity  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  depression  situation.  The  firm  weath- 
ered the  storm  and  today  is  well  entrenched. 
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Changes  over  to  new  domestic  styles  or  devices  may  be  con- 
siderably aided  by  the  export  market.  When  the  operation  of 
radio  receivers  shifted  from  the  battery  type  to  the  house  cur- 
rent, manufacturers  of  batteries  were  a  bit  embarrassed.  But 
one  firm  was  alert  to  what  was  happening  and  saw  at  once 
that  although  in  many  parts  of  the  world  electricity  in  the 
home  was  still  a  hope,  possession  of  battery-operated  radios 
could  be  an  immediate  realization.  Their  output  of  batteries 
and  battery  radios  has  not  only  been  maintained  but  increased. 
Latin  America  proved  its  particular  bonanza. 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  confronted  by  frequent  style 
changes.  They  find  a  good  outlet  for  old  models  in  Europe  in 
particular.  This  kind  of  marketing  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
"dumping,"  that  is,  unloading  old  stock  at  sacrifice  prices  to 
demoralize  a  foreign  market.  Many  Europeans  have  not  been 
as  style  conscious  as  we.  They  do  not  feel  they  must  discard 
the  old  each  year  or  at  any  time  for  the  sake  of  being  known 
as  up-to-date.  So  they  have  welcomed  the  "old  style"  Ameri- 
can car.  Taxi  drivers,  commercial  organizations,  and  even 
private  individuals  have  accepted  them  as  long  as  the  price 
was  low  enough.  They  like  our  product.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  automobile  industry  sells  no  new  style  cars  abroad.  But  it 
does  point  to  an  occasional  convenient  way  of  reducing  the 
inventory  on  old  stock  when  necessary  to  make  way  for  the 
new.  We  do  not  advocate  this  procedure  as  standard  practice, 
but  do  point  to  it  as  another  service,  as  it  were,  rendered 
American  manufacturers  by  the  world  market. 

Smoothing  of  the  employment  curve  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  firm  which  manufactured  sporting  goods — golf  sticks  and 
tennis  racquets.  Although  both  of  these  items  are  used  to  some 
extent  somewhere  in  the  United  States  in  any  month  of  the 
year,  the  bulk  of  sales  is  distinctly  seasonal.  This  means  a 
peak  and  a  depression  in  manufacturing  activity.  One  day 
there  came  a  happy  thought  to  one  of  these  producers  that 
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perhaps  the  people  in  Brazil,  Australia,  and  a  few  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  seasons  were  opposite  ours,  also  indulged 
in  sports  and  might  like  to  use  United  States  equipment.  The 
suspicion  proved  well  founded  and,  in  consequence,  both  the 
southern  hemisphere  players  and  the  northern  hemisphere 
manufacturers  profited.  The  southern  consumers  liked  the 
northern  product  and  the  northern  firm  could  keep  its  help, 
some  of  which  was  especially  skilled,  all  through  the  year.  The 
sales  curve  too  took  on  a  more  stable  shape. 

Foreign  trade  sometimes  suggests  new  uses  for  goods  which 
the  manufacturer  never  suspected.  One  of  our  large  producers 
of  oilcloth  observed  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  abnormal  pur- 
chases for  consumption  in  the  Netherlands  Indies.  His 
curiosity  duly  aroused,  he  investigated  and  learned  to  his  aston- 
ishment that  certain  natives  had  made  sleeping  bags  out  of 
the  cloth  because  of  its  insect  proof  quality.  It  seems  the  insects 
did  not  care  for  the  oilcloth  odor  and  remained  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  occupant  of  the  bag. 

Just  as  new  uses  often  arise  abroad,  so  the  adaptation  of  a 
commodity  for  certain  special  foreign  conditions  may  have  a 
favorable  application  in  the  home  market.  Take  the  case  of 
one  of  our  largest  commercial  paste  firms.  It  had  shipped 
tubes  to  some  semi-arid  eastern  Mediterranean  countries  only 
to  receive  complaints  within  a  month  or  two  that  the  paste 
dried  in  the  tubes.  Here  was  a  real  problem — how  to  check 
the  rate  of  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  paste.  Laboratory 
technicians  wrinkled  their  brows  and  began  some  experiment- 
ing. The  result  was  the  development  of  a  paste  which  could 
withstand  aridity.  Not  only  did  it  meet  with  instant  favor  in 
the  Mediterranean  market  but  the  company  could  now  guar- 
antee to  the  humid  American  market  a  paste  that  was  vir- 
tually proof  against  evaporation.  For  years  this  company  en- 
joyed almost  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  not  because  of 
a  sales  plan  to  exclude  competitors  but  because  the  quality 
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of  their  product  had  become  unique,  thanks  to  foreign 
trade. 

Another  interesting  case  of  the  effectiveness  of  export 
activities  upon  the  development  of  the  domestic  market  is  asso- 
ciated with  packing.  Goods  going  by  water  to  foreign  lands 
or  by  any  other  means  into  regions  of  high  humidity  are  often 
subject  to  spoilage.  Dust,  molds,  or  other  damaging  elements 
can  easily  destroy  a  market.  The  solution  to  the  problem  has 
been  proper  packing.  After  much  study  both  by  private  indus- 
try and  the  national  government,  satisfactory  ways  and  means 
for  shipping  many  if  not  all  commodities  have  been  worked 
out.  But  these  solutions  have  been  as  useful  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  own  country  as  for  shipments  abroad.  Again, 
manufacturers  alert  to  the  proper  packing  for  their  foreign 
freight  have  turned  the  knowledge  to  effective  domestic  use. 

Foreign  trade  may  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  markets  for 
products  long  used  in  other  areas.  For  example,  a  well-known 
American  manufacturer  of  paper  items,  ornamental  and  other- 
wise, learned  of  the  "crayfish  season"  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  During  this  season,  along  about  mid-summer  the 
people  organize  parties  to  collect  crayfish.  Restaurants  feature 
the  serving  of  crayfish.  Communities  decorate  their  streets  and 
buildings  with  signs  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Paper  nap- 
kins, tablecloths,  towels,  and  many  utensils  are  ornamented 
with  red  crayfish  and  other  embellishing  designs.  Here  is  a 
time  of  great  consumption  of  decorated  paper  in  all  its  variety 
of  forms. 

The  American  manufacturer,  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  northern  European  countries  were  great  paper  producers, 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  this  competitive  market.  He  did 
so  because  he  was  convinced  of  the  attractiveness  of  his  own 
products  and  he  succeeded  in  his  venture. 

A  manufacturer  of  lawn  mowers  was  impressed  by  the  per- 
sistence in  Europe  of  the  scythe  and  sickle  for  grass  cutting. 
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These  instruments  were  handled  by  the  workers  with  remark- 
able skill  and  the  results  obtained  by  their  operators  to  all 
intents  equalled  those  which  they  might  have  obtained  with 
lawn  mowers.  Nevertheless,  their  method  was  cumbersome 
and  ours  requires  no  skill.  By  a  judicious  educational  cam- 
paign, the  lawn  mower  was  slowly  introduced  and  a  new  mar- 
ket thus  created. 

ENTERING  THE  FOREIGN  MARKET 

Any  manufacturer  who  decides  to  try  his  hand  in  the  export 
field  should  do  so  with  the  intention  of  making  that  field  an 
integral  and  permanent  part  of  his  whole  business.  Naturally, 
he  can  change  his  mind  whenever  he  so  chooses  and  for  any  one 
of  dozens  of  reasons  withdraw  from  it.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  when  he  determines  to  do  business  in  the  world 
market  that  he  look  upon  this  adventure  as  permanent.  His 
attitude  should  bt  exactly  the  same  in  this  respect  as  it  was 
when  he  opened  his  doors  to  the  domestic  buyer.  There  are 
substantial  reasons  for  this  point  of  view. 

As  we  have  previously  hinted,  distance  plays  a  significant 
role  in  foreign  trade.  If  there  were  no  other  influences,  this 
one  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  warn  us  that  first  orders  are 
likely  to  be  slow  in  coming.  By  the  time  one  has  sent  out  no- 
tices of  his  existence,  announcements  of  the  wares  for  sale, 
receives  inquiries,  answers  them,  and  finally  receives  an  order, 
months  easily  may  have  elapsed.  This  time  element  in  the 
long  run  is  not  a  handicap.  In  fact,  as  we  have  shown,  it  can 
have  advantages  in  terms  of  substantial  orders  when  they  do 
come.  But  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  development  of  that 
first  order  and  perhaps  also  the  next  one  and  the  next.  No 
important  large  returns  should  be  anticipated  in  a  short  period 
of  time. 

Again  a  permanence-of-effort  attitude  is  desirable  because 
once  this  business  has  been  established,  it  constitutes  an  im- 
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portant  part  of  one's  total  business  for  reasons  already  given 
and  others  yet  to  be  cited.  Much  energy  and  some  capital 
investment  of  course  will  have  been  expended  by  the  time  that 
first  order  arrives,  and  unless  it  is  the  plan  to  continue  these 
efforts,  they  may  have  been  spent  in  vain,  for  the  initial  order 
alone  may  not  compensate  wholly  for  this  first  effort. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  foreign  buyer  who  deserves  some  con- 
sideration. When  he  makes  his  first  purchase  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  repeat,  assuming  the  first  shipment  of  goods  is  satisfac- 
tory. If  the  next  time  he  tries  to  place  an  order,  he  finds  that 
his  supplier  has  lost  interest  in  foreign  fields  and  will  not  ship, 
perhaps  because  his  domestic  business  has  taken  a  sudden  up- 
ward surge,  he  not  only  loses  faith  in  the  particular  American 
manufacturer  but  in  all  America,  and  that  means  of  course  a 
blow  to  other  merchants  desirous  of  cultivating  world  markets. 

Those  who  have  entered  foreign  markets  because  they  have 
believed  them  worth  while  and  who  have  brought  to  bear  the 
same  intelligent  procedure  as  they  have  applied  in  their  domes- 
tic business  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  their  action.  Not 
only  can  exports  be  profitable,  but  they  can  also  be  attractive 
because  of  a  certain  fascination  in  dealing  with  peoples  differ- 
ent from  ourselves  and  because  of  the  added  stimulus  which 
this  activity  gives  us  through  increased  diversity  of  interests. 

Although  we  urge  engaging  in  foreign  trade  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis,  we  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  feeling  one's 
way.  The  job  of  investigating  possibilities  may  be  assigned  to 
some  one  employee  or  may  be  undertaken  by  the  employer  him- 
self. The  size  of  organization  will  determine  largely  who  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  securing  the  required  information. 
At  first  the  person  going  into  action  may  spend  only  part  time, 
an  hour  or  two  daily  or  a  half-day  weekly  or  any  other  periods 
which  are  most  convenient.  Separate  offices,  highly  trained 
personnel,  and  large  expenditures  of  money,  as  we  shall  show 
in  the  next  chapter,  are  certainly  not  necessary.  Just  as  most 
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businesses  which  have  ventured  in  the  domestic  market  began 
on  a  small  scale,  so  expansion  into  worldwide  markets  may 
likewise  be  started  modestly.  Often  all  that  is  needed  to  send  us 
on  our  way  is  the  decision  to  try  our  hand  at  the  business — 
some  letterheads,  a  stenographer,  and  a  few  postage  stamps. 


Figure  i.  The  Trade  Hemisphere 

This  hemisphere,  ordinarily  known  as  the  land  hemisphere,  shows  45.6 
per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  earth  and  53.7  per  cent  of  the  water  area 
(0.7  per  cent  includes  the  Greenland  ice  cap).  Within  this  area  lives  94 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  population.  This  hemisphere  can  be  named 
appropriately  the  "trade  hemisphere,"  for  within  it  is  concentrated  most 
of  the  earth's  resources,  most  of  the  peoples'  purchasing  power,  and  most 
of  the  earth's  economic  development.  The  right-hand  map  shows  the 
area  (non-shaded)  included  in  the  hemisphere  at  the  left.  (Courtesy 
S.  W.  Boggs,  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  6,  1945.) 


This  is  simplifying  the  procedure  pretty  much,  perhaps  even 
exaggerating  the  simplicity  aspect  a  bit.  But  we  are  only  trying 
to  make  clear  that  exporting  is  appropriate  for  those  who  have 
exportable  goods,  whether  in  small  quantities  or  on  a  mass 
production  scale.  No  one  need  fear  to  engage  in  world  trade. 

The  problems  associated  with  international  trade  are  numer- 
ous and  they  are  both  simple  and  difficult.  This  is  no  reason  to 
avoid  that  kind  of  trade.  In  fact,  most  books  on  the  subject  of 
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the  mechanics  of  exporting  and  importing  contain  a  great  many 
cautions.  They  tell  us  of  so  many  things  which  we  should  not  do 
that  some  readers  who  may  have  had  an  ambition  to  sell  abroad 
are  frightened  out. 

Suppose  we  were  about  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  type- 
writers to  be  sold  in  the  United  States.  And  suppose  just  as  we 
took  the  final  plunge,  someone  handed  us  a  book  revealing  the 
various  pitfalls  and  complications  of  that  industry,  would  we 
not  be  likely  to  change  our  minds?  Suppose  we  read  in  minute 
detail  how  to  make  out  invoices,  how  to  keep  books,  how  to 
pack  and  ship,  how  to  cash  checks  at  the  bank,  borrow  money, 
prepare  tax  returns,  and  how  to  carry  on  various  types  of  cor- 
respondence with  different  types  of  customers,  how  much  en- 
thusiasm would  we  have  left  for  opening  our  factory  ?  Suppose, 
in  addition,  we  were  told  all  the  things  we  should  not  do  and 
how  to  avoid  if  possible  many  of  the  mistakes  which  can  be 
made  in  business,  would  we  not  look  upon  domestic  trade  as 
a  pretty  complicated  process? 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  book  to  perpetuate  the  philosophy 
that  exporting  is  a  hard  and  dangerous  business.  We  do  not 
intend  to  record  the  pitfalls.  For  just  as  we  learn  step  by  step 
in  domestic  business  through  practical  experience,  so  can  we 
do  likewise  in  foreign  trade.  Naturally,  there  are  some  things  we 
can  learn  from  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us.  We  have  no  intention  of  throwing  these  experiences  over- 
board. Neither  do  we  consider  the  problems  associated  with 
world  trade  any  more  insuperable  than  those  which  arise  out 
of  business  at  home.  Intelligence,  some  caution,  some  spirit  of 
adventure  and  good  common  sense  combined,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  assuring  success  in  international  trade  fields. 

Finally,  in  this  series  of  comments  upon  the  manner  in  which 
to  launch  oneself  upon  the  sea  of  exporting,  we  stress  the  point 
that  regardless  of  a  firm's  financial  worth,  if  it  has  an  exportable 
product  it  has  a  right  to  expect  to  launch  itself  successfully.  A 
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popular  notion  has  it  that  foreign  trade  is  only  for  the  "big 
fellows" ;  that  one  must  employ  an  expensive  export  manager, 
establish  a  costly  separate  export  department,  and  invest  much 
money.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  we  attempt  to  show  this  mode 
of  operation  not  only  to  be  unnecessary  but  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  few  firms  now  in  the  export  business  began  in  this  way. 
Evidence  is  abundant  on  every  hand  that  exporting  is  not  the 
exclusive  right  of  anyone.  It  is  merely  trade  carried  across  in- 
ternational boundaries.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  "total  trade"  but  does  involve  a  few  techniques  dif- 
ferent from  domestic  trade  with  which  it  is  well  for  us  to  be- 
come acquainted  at  the  outset. 


Chapter  2 
HOW  TO  GET  STARTED 

Some  person  in  an  organization  who  has  a  world  interest  or 
can  develop  one  and  who  would  show  enthusiasm  and  patience 
if  assigned  the  job  of  investigating  foreign  sales  possibilities 
should  be  selected  to  start  us  on  our  way.  He  should  possess  a 
somewhat  analytical  mind,  for  he  will  have  occasion  to  interpret 
various  leads  and  to  run  down  all  potentialities  until  they 
prove  worth  while  or  otherwise.  He  must  have  a  reasonably 
lively  bump  of  curiosity  and  likewise  an  attitude  of  tolerance 
toward  all  manner  of  people,  regardless  of  their  ways  of  life. 

This  man  may  be  called  the  export  manager  if  a  title  seems 
desirable,  but  it  is  not  essential  that  he  devote  at  the  outset  all 
of  his  time  to  this  aspect  of  the  business.  In  fact,  the  organiza- 
tion may  be  so  small  that  the  export  manager,  advertising  man, 
office  manager,  and  director  of  sales  are  all  wrapped  up  in 
one  man.  As  the  foreign  business  evolves,  more  time  will  have 
to  be  devoted  to  it  and  eventually  one  man  may  find  that  all 
of  his  time  is  required.  Whenever  we  use  the  term  export 
manager  hereafter,  it  will  be  understood,  unless  otherwise 
indicated,  that  he  may  range  from  the  individual  who  spends 
an  hour  a  day  in  an  effort  to  build  up  trade  to  full  time. 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  EXPORTABLE? 

The  first  job  of  any  manufacturer  anticipating  a  try  at  for- 
eign sales  is  to  determine  whether  his  product  is  exportable.  To 
do  so  he  will  have  to  consider  a  variety  of  elements.  Can  the 
product  be  shipped  without  spoilage?  Would  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation make  the  cost  laid  down  so  high  as  to  require  a 
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prohibitive  selling  price  by  the  dealer  abroad,  or  would  the  cost 
be  prohibitive  to  a  consumer  if  the  product  is  one  which  is  sold 
direct?  Must  the  equipment  be  installed  by  the  manufacturer 
and  if  so  would  that  be  practicable  in  the  case  of  a  customer  at 
a  distance  of  5,000  miles  from  the  plant?  These  and  other  ques- 
tions may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  exporter  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  his  product.  We  caution  the  neophyte  to 
distinguish  between  exportability  and  sales  potentialities.  Most 
commodities  that  can  be  shipped  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  can  be  exported.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  those 
things  which  can  be  shipped  long  distances  can  be  sold  abroad. 
If  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  we  have  an  exportable 
product,  then  the  next  question  to  be  answered  is,  "Can  we  sell 
it  abroad  and  where  ?"  For  the  answer  we  resort  to  the  market 
survey. 

THE  MARKET  SURVEY 

A  market  survey  applied  to  foreign  markets  is  like  that  used 
at  home.  It  differs  only  in  details  here  and  there,  although  some 
of  these  details  actually  do  not  represent  real  differences.  For 
example,  climatic  conditions  are  important  to  know.  In  a  sur- 
vey of  our  domestic  markets  we  do  not  always  record  this 
information  because  our  familiarity  with  our  own  land  seems 
to  make  such  an  inquiry  superfluous.  We  grow  up  with  our  own 
country  and  develop  an  awareness  of  many  conditions  which 
are  not  known  to  us  concerning  foreign  lands.  In  consequence, 
we  are  not  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  actually  acquire 
much  the  same  kind  of  data  for  our  domestic  needs  as  might 
seem  to  us  to  be  non-essential  in  a  survey  outline  prepared  for 
the  analysis  of  a  foreign  market. 

The  number  of  foreign  markets  for  which  surveys  may  be 
made  is  enormous.  Obviously,  we  cannot  survey  them  all  in 
detail  at  the  outset  of  our  export  program.  Therefore,  we  should 
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select  one  or  two  markets  on  the  basis  of  nearness  to  our  own 
country,  similarity  in  language  spoken,  and  size  of  purchasing 
power.  These  are  all  easily  determined,  with  essentially  no  ex- 
penditure of  money.  If  perchance  we  have  somehow  learned  on 
good  authority  that  some  nation  which  does  not  fulfill  these 
characteristics  nevertheless  does  offer  a  good  market,  then 
clearly  it  is  worth  while  to  follow  the  lead  and  make  a  detailed 
survey  accordingly. 

A  market  survey  may  be  as  elaborate  as  we  wish  to  make  it. 
For  different  kinds  of  commodities  it  will  be  different  in  detail. 
Here  we  present  a  highly  generalized  outline  merely  to  suggest 
an  approach  which  a  manufacturer  might  make  to  the  collec- 
tion of  data  which  will  be  useful  to  him. 

A  Simplified  and  Generalized  Market  Survey  Outline  * 

1.  Exports  from  the  United  States  similar  to  those  we  plan 
to  sell,  and  names  of  countries  to  which  shipped. 

2.  Extent  of  production  of  commodities  similar  to  our  own 
in  the  market  being  surveyed. 

3.  Purchasing  power  of  the  people  in  the  market  under  in- 
vestigation. 

4.  Distribution  methods  common  to  the  country. 

5.  Trade    restrictions,   if   any,    against   imports   from   the 
United  States. 

How  and  where  can  we  get  the  answers  to  these  questions? 
It  is  too  costly  to  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  secure  the 
information  at  first  hand,  although  that  would  be  a  nice  way 
to  accomplish  the  objective.  Nor  can  we  afford  at  the  outset  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  to  gather  the  data  in  some  other 
manner.  Fortunately,  there  is  an  economical  and  effective  way 
out.  Our  own  national  government  and  many  private  organiza- 
tions are  ready  to  supply  the  desired  information  at  little  or  no 


1  A  more  detailed  outline  is  presented  in  the  Appendix. 
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cost.  The  details  of  the  sources  we  shall  present  in  Chapters 
4  and  5. 

At  this  point  let  us  assume  that  the  market  survey  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  We  have  now  before  us  evidence  that  our 
product  is  exportable  and  that  similar  products  are  used  in  cer- 
tain markets  abroad.  Our  next  question  is,  "How  shall  we  pro- 
ceed to  sell?" 

We  have  some  alternative  choices  at  this  stage  with  reference 
to  sales  plans.  Now  that  the  market  survey  has  familiarized  us 
to  some  extent  with  the  foreign  field,  we  can  try  one  or  more 
of  the  following  sales  media :  ( 1 )  Direct  by  mail,  ( 2 )  the 
Export  Commission  House,  (3)  the  Manufacturer's  Agent, 
(4)  distributors  resident  abroad,  and  (5)  our  own  traveling 
salesmen.  Let  us  see  how  each  of  these  agencies  functions. 
i 

DIRECT  BY  MAIL 

The  use  of  the  mail  involves  a  smaller  initial  expenditure  of 
money  than  any  other  sales  method.  We  have  already  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  feeling  one's  way  into  export  by  this  simple 
procedure.  Various  sources  of  information  yet  to  be  discussed 
such  as  the  services  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  x  and  certain  publications  of  trade  associations, 
may  reveal  a  name  or  two  or  perhaps  dozens,  depending  upon 
the  products  involved  and  who  consumes  them.  These  will 
deserve  investigation.  Naturally  we  shall  want  to  learn  some- 
thing about  these  firms'  reputation,  their  credit  rating,  and  the 
usual  information  we  seek  concerning  prospects  in  our  domes- 
tic market.  Again  various  services,  such  as  certain  banks,  the 


1  If  a  bill  now  before  Congress  is  approved,  this  name  will  disappear 
and  the  Bureau's  functions  with  respect  to  foreign  trade  will  be  taken  over 
by  a  newly  created  Office  of  International  Trade.  This  proposed  change 
does  not  invalidate  the  functions  ascribed  in  this  book  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  merel/  involves  a  change  in  name  of  the  division  imme- 
diately responsible  for  the  foreign  trade  activities. 
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Commercial  Intelligence  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  private  credit  informa- 
tion agencies  supply  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  exporter  different 
types  of  information  which  help  him  decide  whether  the  pros- 
pect would  make  a  good  risk  if  he  placed  an  order. 

With  this  knowledge  we  are  ready  to  write  a  letter  offering 
our  products.  The  nature  of  that  letter  will  turn  in  part  upon 
whether  or  not  we  are  addressing  a  consumer  or  a  distributor 
and  whether  the  commodities  sell  for  considerable  sums  of 
money,  as  does  railroad  equipment  or  mining  machinery,  or 
whether  they  involve  small  unit  items  such  as  breakfast  foods  or 
cigarette  lighters.  In  any  case,  the  kind  of  sales  letter  to  be 
formulated  will  differ  little  from  that  used  at  home.  Perhaps 
the  major  differences  will  be  in  length,  in  style  of  English  and 
in  warmth  of  appeal.  If  the  prospect  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  we  shall  find  it  advisable  to  present  comprehensive 
details  and  not  depend  upon  an  inquiry  first  before  writing 
fully  concerning  our  product.  Then,  too,  the  foreigner  is  in- 
clined to  be  conversational,  not  to  say  verbose,  and  so  a  touch 
of  friendliness  may  be  helpful.  We  must  remember  that  he 
probably  will  be  unacquainted  with  our  idioms  or  our  slang 
and  therefore  we  shall  do  well  to  write  in  "pure"  English.  And, 
finally,  although  the  letter  shows  a  friendly  spirit  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  formality  at  times  in  both  the  opening  and 
closing  lines  of  a  letter  which  appeal  to  the  man  abroad  which 
it  is  advisable  to  recognize. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  present  a  lesson  in  letter  writing 
here.  We  offer  these  few  comments  merely  as  a  reminder  of 
occasional  differences  between  foreign  and  domestic  business 
approaches,  even  though  we  have  insisted  that  fundamentally 
they  are  alike. 

By  use  of  the  letter  a  sale  may  be  made  here  and  there. 
Remember  we  are  just  getting  started  and  should  be  happy  if 
we  receive  an  order  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  months.  This 
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business  at  this  stage  is  as  yet  incidental  to  the  business  in  the 
home  market  and  we  can  well  afford  to  move  slowly.  There  are 
firms  all  of  whose  foreign  business  is  done  direct  by  mail. 

If  our  mail  efforts  have  not  succeeded,  or  have  not  gone  as 
well  as  we  should  have  liked,  or  if  they  have  been  successful 
but  we  feel  we  should  supplement  this  procedure,  we  might 
turn  to  the  Export  Commission  House. 

EXPORT  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

Operations  through  this  agency  are  an  indirect  form  of 
foreign  trade  activity.  Some  traders  argue  that  business  done 
via  this  medium  is  not  export  in  any  sense.  Nevertheless,  for 
those  just  beginning  their  foreign  trade  program  the  Export 
Commission  House  has  much  to  commend  it. 

This  organization  buys  in  the  domestic  market  as  the  agent 
of  a  foreign  firm.  Suppose  that  a  merchant  in  Australia  desires 
road-building  machinery,  or  a  dealer  in  England  wishes  a  line 
of  American  automobile  repair  materials.  The  Export  Com- 
mission House  located  in  this  country  as  the  agent  of  the 
foreigner  sends  to  appropriate  firms  here  requests  for  bids  and 
then  makes  the  purchase.  Now,  in  filling  that  order,  the  local 
manufacturer  proceeds  exactly  as  he  would  in  the  case  of  an 
order  from  any  other  domestic  source,  except  that  he  will 
receive  instruction  sheets  as  to  packing,  invoicing,  and  any 
other  details  required  by  the  Commission  House  to  meet  the 
conditions  for  export  and  to  satisfy  its  customer.  After  shipment 
is  made,  the  Commission  House  is  billed  in  the  usual  manner 
and  in  due  course  payment  is  received.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  except  for  the  possibility  of  special  packing  or  labeling,  or 
invoices  in  quintuplicate  or  sextuplicate,  so  far  as  the  local 
manufacturer  is  concerned  he  is  not  shipping  abroad  but  for 
the  account  of  the  Commission  House.  Hence,  technically,  he 
is  not  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
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The  technicality  as  to  whether  or  not  this  trade  is  foreign  is 
not  of  great  concern  to  the  manufacturer.  He  still  can  derive 
certain  advantages  from  these  arrangements.  In  the  first  place 
he  gets  his  first  taste  of  some  of  the  details  associated  with 
shipments  for  export  without  all  of  the  complications.  This  is 
an  easy  introduction.  Secondly,  it  is  business  in  addition  to  his 
normal  domestic  output.  And  then  it  has  some  future  possi- 
bilities. 

Generally  the  Export  Commission  House  does  not  reveal  the 
name  of  its  customer  for  fear  the  supplier  might  subsequently 
try  to  do  business  direct  and  thus  destroy  one  of  his  own  sources 
of  income.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  firms  which  refuse  to 
fill  such  orders  without  knowing  to  whom  the  goods  are  going, 
on  the  grounds  that  if  they  are  to  avoid  competition  with  the 
Export  Commission  House  in  consequence  of  their  own  direct 
efforts,  the  name  must  be  revealed.  They  agree  not  to  solicit 
the  latter's  customer.  Sometimes  they  draw  up  an  agreement 
not  to  solicit  direct  within  a  specified  period,  say  two  or  three 
years.  Or  again,  the  manufacturer  has  an  understanding  with 
the  Commission  House  that  if  the  latter's  customer  voluntarily 
sends  him  an  order  he  shall  have  the  right  to  fill  it  without 
further  obligation. 

In  the  long  run,  these  various  arrangements  are  likely  to 
result  in  direct  transactions  between  producer  and  consumer, 
that  is,  in  direct  foreign  trade.  There  is  nothing  unethical  in 
this  procedure  as  is  sometimes  claimed.  The  lack  of  ethics  arises 
only  when  the  various  agreements  entered  into  are  broken  by 
either  party. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Export  Commission  House  may 
add  to  its  normal  function  as  agent  for  the  buyer  abroad,  that 
of  seller  or  distributor  for  the  manufacturer,  securing  either 
general  agency  rights  or  exclusive  rights  in  certain  territory. 
In  this  instance,  some  of  the  risks  incident  to  selling  abroad  are 
now  shifted  from  the  Commission  House  to  the  manufacturer. 
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The  latter  must  assume  the  credit  risk.  However,  he  may  not  be 
responsible  for  damage  in  transit  due  to  poor  packing  if  the 
Commission  House  ships  the  goods  and  repacks  them  before 
making  shipment. 

The  Export  Commission  House  in  the  early  days  of  our 
foreign  trade,  that  is  pre-World  War  I  days,  played  an  impor- 
tant role ;  perhaps  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  in 
the  development  of  this  trade.  Today,  this  organization  is 
much  less  influential  but  not  yet  out  of  business  by  any  means. 

manufacturer's  agent 

Up  to  this  stage,  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade  by  the 
beginner,  the  employment  of  full-time  salesmen  may  be  con- 
sidered impracticable.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  a  form  of 
direct  sales  representation  at  modest  cost  is  impossible.  The 
Manufacturer's  Agent  enters  the  picture  and  can  be  helpful. 

He  is  one  who  represents  a  half-dozen  different  non-compet- 
ing lines  in  a  restricted  foreign  territory.  He  operates  on  a  com- 
mission basis,  although  the  manufacturers  may  have  to  share 
in  advancing  to  him  initial  travel  expense  funds.  There  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  this  type  of  agency. 

If  a  manufacturer's  agent  carries  too  many  lines,  none  of 
them  may  receive  adequate  representation.  Or  if  one  line  is 
easier  to  sell  than  another,  the  agent,  being  human,  is  likely 
to  devote  greater  effort  to  advancing  those  sales  at  the  expense 
of  the  slower-moving  product.  And  then,  there  are  times  when 
such  agents  prove  to  be  of  the  fly-by-night  variety,  in  which 
case  a  manufacturer's  experience  with  him  may  involve  losses. 
Orders  taken  by  this  agent  are  handled  entirely  at  the  risk  of 
his  employer,  shipment  is  made  direct  and  all  documents  are 
prepared  by  the  shipper.  Such  action,  of  course,  is  direct  and 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  business  being  correctly  classified  as 
direct  export  trade.  However,  contracts  with  manufacturers' 
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agents  should  be  entered  into  only  after  very  careful  investiga- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  arrangement  is  not  strongly  advised. 

COMBINATION  EXPORT  MANAGER 

This  agency  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Manufacturer's 
Agent,  but  unlike  the  latter,  in  that  he  usually  does  no  traveling. 
He  operates  as  the  export  manager,  performs  all  paper  work 
and  leaves  to  the  manufacturer  only  the  preparation  of  the 
goods  for  shipment  and  the  assumption  of  the  credit  risk.  He 
uses  the  stationery  of  the  firms  he  represents,  writing  letters  in 
their  names,  advertises  in  their  behalf,  appoints  agents 
abroad,  and  performs  such  other  functions  as  his  principal 
agrees  upon.  Some  expense  money  is  advanced  and  compensa- 
tion generally  consists  of  a  flat  fee  plus  a  commission. 

The  Combination  Export  Manager,  if  he  has  had  consider- 
able experience,  may  provide  an  effective  service  and  save  a 
manufacturer  the  "bother"  attendant  upon  the  details  of 
exports.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  work  is  closely  followed, 
much  can  be  learned  from  him  about  the  conduct  of  foreign 
trade  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  ultimate  taking  over  of 
this  function  entirely  within  the  walls  of  the  organization.  Here 
is  another  avenue  for  the  feeling  of  one's  way  into  export. 

DISTRIBUTORS  ABROAD 

We  recall  here  the  consideration  of  "Direct  by  Mail"  efforts 
to  develop  foreign  business.  This  method  may  result  in  orders 
direct  from  consumers  abroad.  Some  manufacturers  buy  par- 
tially processed  goods  for  further  processing,  or  municipalities 
purchase  fire  righting  equipment,  water  softeners,  office  sup- 
plies, and  many  other  products  for  their  own  consumption. 
Ultimately  the  establishment  of  a  wholesale  or  retail  connec- 
tion abroad  may  be  consummated.  It  is  these  latter  types  of 
institutions  to  which  is  applied  the  term  Distributors  Abroad. 
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Whichever  type  of  distributor  is  sought,  the  arrangements 
made  with  him  often  call  for  exclusive  selling  rights  within  a 
restricted  area.  "Exclusive  rights"  is  an  expression  one  hears 
often  in  foreign  trade.  Such  rights  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered before  they  are  assigned.  Some  firms  never  grant  exclusive 
rights.  Some  do  so  only  for  limited  periods  subject  to  renewal, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  change  representation 
should  the  initial  selection  not  work  out  satisfactorily.  In  other 
words,  the  greater  flexibility  reserved  to  ourselves,  the  better. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  distributor  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated before  a  contract  is  made  with  him.  He  is  to  be  our 
representative  and  we  want  him  to  be  not  only  financially 
responsible  but  of  good  repute  in  the  territory  he  serves. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  pub- 
lishes lists  of  distributors  abroad  classified  according  to  kind  of 
business.  By  \vriting  to  the  Bureau  indicating  our  particular 
interest  we  can  secure  a  list  for  any  single  country  with  many 
excellent  suggestions.  Sometimes  the  names  of  good  distributors 
can  be  learned  through  trade  associations  or  through  directories 
about  which  we  shall  say  more  later.  Credit  bureaus  and 
financial  rating  companies  often  supply  important  information. 
In  short,  no  manufacturer  willing  to  put  forward  a  little  effort 
and  care  need  have  difficulty  in  locating  good  connections  at 
virtually  no  other  cost  than  time. 

TRAVELING  SALESMEN 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  ways  and  means  of  selling 
abroad  without  the  employment  of  our  own  exclusive  traveling 
salesmen.  We  have  noted  agencies  which  in  a  sense  might  be 
classified  as  part-time  salesmen  but  none  of  these  involve  the 
risk  or  the  expense  of  the  salesman  who  represents  us  exclu- 
sively. The  beginner  may  not  be  able  to  afford  this  "luxury." 
For  we  must  always  remember  that  building  up  foreign  trade 
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is  usually  a  slower  process  than  developing  business  at  home. 
If  capital  is  scarce,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  long  for  returns 
under  these  circumstances. 

If  we  decide  that  Canada  should  prove  to  be  a  good  market, 
our  regular  domestic  salesman  might  be  sent  there  on  a  trial 
trip  or  two.  Methods  of  doing  business  there  hardly  differ  from 
those  in  the  United  States  and,  furthermore,  should  our  repre- 
sentative have  no  great  success  we  will  not  have  invested  much 
money.  We  would  still  have  him  for  service  in  the  home  terri- 
tory. However,  if  we  were  thinking  about  England,  Australia, 
Argentina,  or  some  other  far-away  place,  travel  expenses  alone 
would  be  so  great  even  before  the  first  prospect  could  be  seen 
as  to  make  such  a  trip  unwise  if  not  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Occasionally  the  traveling  salesman  problem  can  be  solved 
in  an  interesting  incidental  manner.  A  member  of  the  firm  may 
decide  to  go  abroad  on  vacation.  Perhaps  this  has  been  a  cus- 
tomary practice  of  his.  Since  he  intends  to  spend  his  money  for 
his  own  enjoyment,  he  might  well  take  off  a  little  time  as  he 
wanders  about  to  "look  into"  this  foreign  business.  He  may 
locate  some  excellent  distributors,  or  make  some  important  sales 
himself,  both  of  which  actions  might  lead  to  sufficient  business 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  warrant  sending  out  a  traveling 
salesman. 

We  should  not  consider  our  inability  to  employ  a  regular 
traveling  salesman  abroad  as  an  important  deficiency  in  our 
organization.  Such  representation  generally  characterizes  only 
the  larger  corporations.  However,  the  beginner  might  discover 
a  traveling  salesman  or  other  medium  of  distribution  by  a  rela- 
tively simple  method  if  he  happens  to  know  a  manufacturer  of 
an  allied  but  non-competing  product  who  enjoys  a  substantial 
foreign  business.  This  manufacturer  may  be  willing  to  reveal 
the  name  of  his  representative  and  even  assist  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  handling  of  our  product.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  foreign  trade  can  be  acquired  by  any  one  or  a 
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combination  of  the  several  methods  suggested.  We  repeat  the 
list  of  virtues  essential  to  success  in  developing  foreign  trade: 
patience,  a  feeling-one's- way  attitude;  trading  for  perma- 
nence ;  and  the  application  of  the  same  intelligent  procedures 
as  are  used  in  domestic  trade. 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  list  of  agencies  through  which 
exports  may  be  accomplished.  We  have  noted  the  major  ones 
of  particular  interest  to  the  beginner.  In  subsequent  pages  we 
shall  point  out  sources  of  information  which  may  help  the  be- 
ginner to  make  sales  and  which  may  serve  as  supplementary 
aids  to  the  procedures  just  described. 


Chapter  3 
THE  BUILT-IN  DEPARTMENT 

Probably  enough  has  been  said  thus  far  to  make  it  clear  that 
beginners  in  international  trade  require  no  elaborate  organiza- 
tion. They  may  carry  on  their  activities  without  the  employ- 
ment of  special  personnel  or  at  least  without  more  than  one 
additional  individual  schooled  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  Such 
a  set-up  as  this  is  aptly  described  as  "built-in."  The  fact  is  that 
separate  export  organizations  are  relatively  rare  phenomena. 
Many  firms  of  notable  size  operate  by  the  built-in  system.  Of 
course  there  are  variations  in  the  theme.  Let  us  look  at  a  few. 

The  simplest  form  we  have  already  noted.  Some  one  person 
is  assigned  the  responsibility  of  initiating  the  business  and  when 
orders  are  received  sees  that  they  are  properly  executed  at  all 
stages  from  manufacturing  to  shipment,  to  invoicing  and  final 
collection  of  payment.  In  this  circumstance,  except  for  the 
single  individual  who  follows  through,  the  foreign  order  is 
handled  by  the  same  staff  which  handles  domestic  orders.  Some 
members  of  the  staff  will  not  even  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
order  on  which  they  are  working  is  any  different  from  any 
other  order. 

At  a  somewhat  advanced  stage,  when  the  amount  of  foreign 
business  warrants  the  full  time  of  an  export  manager,  the  staff 
continues  to  function  as  before,  but  now  is  probably  more  con- 
scious of  the  flow  of  export  orders  because  there  are  more  of 
them  and  the  activities  of  the  export  manager  are  much  more 
noticeable.  However,  the  arrangement  is  still  described  as 
built-in. 

Later  in  the  course  of  the  growth  of  foreign  business,  the 
export  manager  may  have  a  full-time  stenographer,  a  filing 
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clerk,  and  perhaps  a  general  assistant,  and  an  office  boy.  He 
may  have  a  traveling  salesman  under  his  immediate  charge  or 
may  go  abroad  himself  to  establish  other  agencies.  Even  so,  the 
department  is  still  built-in,  for  the  same  manufacturing,  adver- 
tising, shipping,  accounting,  and  credit  departments  are  used  as 
serve  the  domestic  division.  Occasionally  built-in  departments 
do  enough  business  to  warrant  export  quotas  in  the  manufactur- 
ing department;  but  even  such  a  control  does  not  necessarily 
warrant  identification  of  the  arrangement  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment. 

In  a  few  instances,  as  already  remarked,  a  corporation  may 
be  sufficiently  large  and  enjoy  a  foreign  business  so  extensive  as 
actually  to  operate  independently  of  the  domestic  division. 
Oftentimes  its  name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  domestic 
organization  except  for  the  word  "International"  added  to  the 
export  corporation's  name  as,  for  example,  "Armco  Interna- 
tional." In  some  of  these  instances  such  concerns  do  no  manu- 
facturing of  their  own  but  buy  their  products  from  the  domestic 
manufacturing  plant  and  function  as  sales  organizations. 

It  must  be  clear  that  the  firm  getting  started  in  export  need 
not  concern  itself  with  the  organization  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment nor  need  it  give  such  matters  a  thought.  The  growth  of 
the  business  will  automatically  dictate  the  expansion  of  per- 
sonnel and  assignment  of  special  export  duties  to  particular 
individuals  in  the  establishment.  However,  it  is  just  this  situa- 
tion which  calls  for  the  training,  as  it  were,  of  the  domestic  staff. 
Those  who  must  handle  the  foreign  orders  should  be  instilled 
with  the  "foreign  spirit."  After  all,  there  are  some  differences 
in  detail  between  the  handling  of  orders  for  the  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  and  those  differences,  sometimes  seemingly 
minor  to  some  employees,  may  be  sufficiently  critical  to  affect 
the  future  success  of  the  export  department.  It  will  be  worth 
our  while  to  examine  each  of  the  major  departments  for  those 
aspects  which  require  an  appreciation  of  these  critical  differ- 
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ences.  When  we  use  the  word  "department"  we  do  not  use  it 
in  its  formal  sense.  It  is  conceivable  that  one  man  combines 
within  himself  the  functions  of  the  credit,  accounting,  and  office 
management  departments;  the  export  manager  may  be  not 
only  just  what  the  title  implies,  but  also  advertising  man, 
production  manager  and  correspondent.  Whether  these  func- 
tions are  separated  or  all  in  one  does  not  materially  affect  what 
we  shall  say  about  them. 

MAN  U  FACTORING 

Although  generally  there  is  no  difference  between  the  prod- 
uct manufactured  for  foreign  and  home  markets,  at  times  there 
is.  For  example,  in  some  countries  automobile  drivers  must 
keep  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right  as  in  the  United  States. 
This  calls  for  a  right-hand  drive,  and  must  be  recognized.  In 
certain  countries  colors  play  a  more  important  role  than  here ; 
especially  where  literacy  is  low  as  in  China,  India,  and  the 
remote  villages  of  some  European  countries.  People  buy  a  com- 
modity by  designating  its  color  or  the  color  of  its  container 
rather  than  by  name.  Reluctant  as  we  may  be  to  recognize  this 
distinction  because  it  may  call  for  a  change  in  our  standard 
practice,  we  must  nevertheless  conform. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  shipments  are  made  by  pack 
animal  or  by  small  plane.  Machinery  of  large  size  must  be 
packed  in  small  units.  If  a  certain  equipment  has  been  built 
as  a  single  piece  for  use  in  the  domestic  market  where  large 
freight  cars  or  motor  trucks  are  available  for  transportation,  the 
design  of  manufacture  may  have  to  be  changed  so  as  to  provide 
for  shipment  in  smaller  units  and  subsequent  assembly  at  des- 
tination. 

These  illustrations  of  modifications  in  manufacture  are  cited 
not  to  discourage  the  beginner  but  rather  to  make  him  aware 
of  situations  which  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
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investigating  the  possibilities  of  exporting.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
these  variations  are  neither  common  nor  disturbing,  yet  their 
occurrence  must  be  recognized. 


SHIPPING 

Under  this  heading  we  may  discuss  packaging  as  well  as 
packing.  In  many  countries  the  metric  system  of  measurement 
is  used.  If  the  commodity  to  be  shipped  must  show  quantity  of 
content  on  the  label,  as  is  often  required,  it  may  have  to  be 
indicated  in  cubic  centimeters,  liters,  kilograms,  or  other  metric 
units.  Some  manufacturers,  instead  of  using  a  special  label, 
print  contents  in  both  the  English  and  metric  units  and  use  the 
same  label  on  all  their  wares  whether  for  home  or  foreign  con- 
sumption. In  any  case  it  is  important  that  the  requirements  of 
the  country  for  which  the  goods  are  destined  be  scrupulously 
followed. 

When  the  goods  reach  the  shipping  room,  the  shipping  clerk 
should  be  properly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  correct  packing 
for  foreign  markets.  He  must  check  everything  that  reaches 
him  and  then  proceed  to  pack  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions attached  to  the  order  plus  anything  additional  which  his 
judgment  dictates.  However,  this  judgment  needs  to  be  based 
upon  a  considerable  experience.  It  must  not  lead  him  to  do 
less  than  the  instructions  demand.  Packing,  as  for  domestic 
shipments,  must  follow  certain  standards  but,  in  addition,  there 
is  likely  to  be  need  for  extra  protection  against  moisture  and 
heat  or  cold  and  against  handling.  Oiled  paper,  greases,  or 
other  appropriate  coverings  will  be  in  order,  and  generally 
when  commodities  are  packed  in  cases  or  cartons  the  latter 
should  be  reinforced  with  steel  bands.  There  must  be  appro- 
priate protection  against  pilferage.  Certain  markings  on  the 
cases  will  be  called  for  in  the  shipping  instructions.  Weights 
such  as  the  gross,  net  or  legal  weight  will  have  to  be  determined 
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and  recorded.  The  latter  items  are  associated  with  foreign  tar- 
iffs. Other  details  need  not  be  recorded  here.  They  are  readily 
obtained  from  various  sources.  The  Transportation  Unit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  will  provide 
literature  on  the  subject  or  answer  any  specific  questions  pre- 
sented to  it.  Some  Trade  Associations  are  helpful.  Other 
sources  will  be  indicated  in  subsequent  chapters.  Our  purpose 
here  in  noting  a  few  specific  acts  in  the  mechanics  of  filling 
orders  for  the  foreign  market  is  to  provide  a  quick  glimpse  of 
the  export  landscape.  It  is  clear  that  most  of  these  scenes  are 
identical  with  those  in  the  domestic  field. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  packing  directives  which  a  good 
shipping  clerk  cannot  perform  effectively.  But  the  export 
manager  may  at  the  outset  have  to  check  the  shipping  clerk's 
performance. 

The  extra  materials  and  time  required  for  foreign  packing 
mean  extra  costs.  When  selling  prices  are  determined,  these 
elements  are  taken  into  consideration.  Some  firms  find  that  costs 
are  so  high,  selling  prices  need  to  be  adjusted  upward.  Others 
find  these  costs  to  be  only  slightly  higher  than  on  domestic 
shipments,  and  because  they  are  willing  to  take  a  smaller 
margin  of  profit  on  their  foreign  shipments  than  on  domestic, 
absorb  them.  One  rule  followed  by  a  few  exporters  is  to  add 
to  the  domestic  production  cost  only  those  charges  which 
actually  enter  into  export  selling.  A  small  margin  of  profit  may 
be  worth  while  because  of  other  advantages  already  mentioned, 
such  as  increased  volume  of  business,  reduction  of  unit  costs  of 
production  throughout  the  plant,  or  "filler-in"  business  which 
keeps  the  organization  intact  during  dull  seasons  in  domestic 
trade. 

Manufacturing  changes,  packing  and  shipping  requirements 
are  matters  for  analysis  before  plunging  into  a  foreign  trade 
program.  They  may  be  decisive  factors  in  determining  whether 
or  not  exporting  is  feasible.  Although  these  things  normally  will 
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not  prohibit  the  adoption  of  an  export  program,  they  do  call 
for  consideration,  just  for  safety's  sake. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

We  have  discussed  some  aspects  of  correspondence  with 
foreign  customers  or  prospects.  Much  can  be  written  on  this 
subject,  but  good  letter  writing  is  an  art  which  is  likely  to  be 
more  effectively  learned  by  experience  than  by  a  set  of  rules. 
Yet,  suggestions  are  always  in  order  and  perhaps  pointing  out 
some  of  the  elements  particularly  important  in  foreign  corre- 
spondence will  not  be  amiss.  All  correspondence  is  vital  but 
correspondence  may  play  an  even  greater  role  in  foreign  than 
in  domestic  business  because  of  the  distance  involved,  differ- 
ences in  characteristics  of  peoples,  in  customs,  in  languages, 
and  in  philosophies.  The  order  in  which  we  discuss  certain 
phases  of  correspondence  has  no  particular  significance. 

The  question  of  language  is  often  one  which  confronts  the 
neophyte  first.  He  might  say  to  himself  that  there  is  no  use  in 
trying  his  hand  at  this  business  because  he  cannot  handle  for- 
eign languages  and  it  is  too  costly  to  employ  a  linguist.  Lan- 
guage is  not  the  problem  it  may  have  been  in  years  gone  by. 
Clearly,  if  one  could  handle  the  language  of  every  country  of 
the  earth  he  would  find  such  facility  a  convenience.  But  inabil- 
ity to  use  a  single  foreign  language  is  not  a  limitation  which 
prevents  one  from  going  into  the  export  market.  There  are 
some  interesting  reasons  for  this  seemingly  surprising  situation. 

The  American  people  are  known  abroad  as  non-linguists. 
When  foreigners  meet  an  American  who  can  speak  their  lan- 
guage or  can  speak  French  or  German,  they  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised. Even  then,  they  have  a  certain  sympathy  for  us,  believ- 
ing that  we  would  prefer  to  use  English  even  if  we  can  converse 
in  something  else.  And  so,  they  are  likely  to  speak  English  with 
us. 

Most  nations  outside  the  United  States  are  relatively  small 
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and  are  in  contact  with  many  other  small  nations  round  about. 
This  physical  orientation  has  played  an  influential  role  in 
causing  these  peoples  to  learn  languages  in  addition  to  their 
own.  Europeans  have  long  considered  a  person  uneducated, 
or  certainly  incompletely  educated  unless  he  knows  French  in 
addition  to  his  own  language.  We  in  the  vast  United  States,  in 
spite  of  our  European  origin,  and  probably  because  of  the 
great  mixture  of  peoples  of  different  native  languages,  chose 
to  adopt  just  one  as  the  national  tongue.  Oddly  enough,  as  we 
grew,  there  evolved  a  sentiment  among  many  of  us  which  sug- 
gested the  term  un-American  if  we  tried  to  use  languages  other 
than  English. 

This  interpretation  of  our  linguistic  status  is  not  an  apology 
— rather  an  attempt  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  outside 
world  toward  our  linguistic  shortcoming.  With  these  state- 
ments we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  knowledge  of  languages 
is  bad  or  undesirable.  We  wish  only  to  make  emphatic  that 
the  lack  of  such  ability  should  not  stop  us  from  engaging  in 
the  export  business  if  other  abilities  are  adequate. 

Spanish  has  been  brought  forward  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
many  persons  in  the  light  of  our  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Latin-American  business 
men  when  writing  us  in  either  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  French, 
to  add  a  postscript  saying  "Please  respond  in  English."  They 
know  our  linguistic  weakness. 

If  we  receive  a  letter  in  a  foreign  language,  not  infrequently 
someone  in  the  plant  can  read  it.  If  not,  there  are  translation 
bureaus  in  a  few  of  our  larger  cities  which  will  make  the  trans- 
lation for  a  nominal  fee.  We  can  then  write  an  answer  in 
English  and  have  that  bureau  translate  it.  If  there  is  a  college 
or  university  nearby,  one  of  the  language  instructors  may  be 
glad  to  do  the  translating,  or  a  student  from  the  particular 
country  may  be  employed  to  do  the  job.  However,  most  re- 
sponses can  be  made  in  English. 
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Who  shall  carry  on  the  correspondence?  Certainly  not  just 
anyone.  The  export  manager  will  do  that  until  such  time  as 
the  business  is  large  enough  to  warrant  additional  staff.  The 
domestic  stenographic  force  may  type  the  letters  under  appro- 
priate instructions  from  the  manager.  A  stenographer  em- 
ployed exclusively  for  foreign  correspondence  is  not  essential, 
certainly  not  at  the  outset. 

To  the  suggestions  which  we  made  earlier  concerning  the 
letter  itself,  we  add  a  few  at  this  point.  Courtesy  is  quite  im- 
portant. This  is  not  to  say  we  may  be  discourteous  or  are  dis- 
courteous at  home.  However,  frequently  we  can  be  a  bit  blunt, 
direct,  or  even  sharp  in  domestic  correspondence  without  giv- 
ing offense.  The  foreigner  will  not  always  appreciate  such 
form.  He  likes  a  few  intimacies  in  spite  of  his  other  tendencies 
to  be  formal.  That  is,  conversational  style,  or  reference  to 
some  significant  occurrence  in  his  country,  as,  for  example,  a 
national  holiday  or  a  visit  by  an  outstanding  international 
figure,  help  to  make  him  feel  we  are  not  "cold-blooded"  busi- 
ness men  and  that  we  have  a  very  real  interest  in  his  country. 

As  in  our  own  circles  so  in  foreign,  the  form  letter  is  not 
accepted  with  enthusiasm;  attractive  stationery  is  impressive; 
correct  form  and  specific  information  and  promptness  breed 
confidence.  Perhaps  one  more  admonition  is  in  order.  It  is 
well  to  write  all  letters  in  triplicate,  so  that  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  original  letter  is  mailed,  a  carbon  copy  or  "follow" 
letter  may  be  sent.  This  leaves  the  second  carbon  for  filing. 
Steamships  sink,  airplanes  crash,  post  offices  burn,  and  other 
calamities  occur  to  cause  the  loss  of  a  letter  en  route  to  its  des- 
tination. In  case  of  such  loss,  much  time  is  saved  by  the  "fol- 
low" letter.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  both  the  original  and  the 
"follow"  are  lost.  Dispatch  of  these  letters  is  spaced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  distance  involved  and  the  mode  of  transport. 

Whereas  we  have  said  this  correspondence  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  export  manager,  he  in  turn  should  endeavor  to 
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arouse  the  interest  of  others  in  his  office,  in  the  event  that  he 
should  be  away  from  the  office  at  any  time  and  someone  else 
would  temporarily  have  to  carry  on. 

ADVERTISING 

Inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  objective  in  all  advertising  is  to 
create  a  sufficient  desire  on  the  part  of  the  potential  customer 
to  cause  him  to  buy,  the  underlying  principles  in  advertising 
for  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade  are  the  same.  This  does 
not  mean  that  because  an  individual  has  been  successful  in 
appealing  to  the  market  at  home,  he  will  also  be  equally  suc- 
cessful abroad.  He  can  be,  but  only  if  he  studies  the  foreign 
situation  in  an  effort  to  find  out  how  it  differs  from  the  domes- 
tic and  proceeds  accordingly.  We  hasten  to  note  again  that 
the  export  manager  may  also  be  the  advertising  manager,  in 
which  case  he  will  take  himself  in  hand  and  properly  approach 
the  problems  of  advertising  for  foreign  sales. 

It  is  difficult  to  specify  detailed  advice  for  advertisers.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  product.  Is  it  sold  at 
retail,  wholesale  or  direct  to  a  special  type  of  consumer?  Is 
the  product  one  for  the  farmer  or  for  the  urban  dweller  or 
both?  Is  it  used  only  by  transportation  companies,  say  rail- 
roads only  or  motor-truck  organizations? 

Other  questions  which  come  to  mind  concern  the  correlation 
of  advertising  with  salesmen's  visits,  with  a  goodwill  cam- 
paign, with  a  campaign  to  be  staged  by  the  dealer  abroad. 
These  are  all  matters  affecting  plan  and  procedure. 

Shall  a  trade  journal  be  used  to  spread  the  "gospel"  or  the 
daily  newspaper?  Shall  we  use  neither  one  but  resort  to  direct 
mail  and  to  billboards?  Shall  we  depend  upon  catalogs, 
employ  window  displays,  distribute  samples,  or  use  motion 
pictures? 

Again  we  say  there  is  no  categorical  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions.  We  may  adopt  one  or  several  avenues.   Naturally,  we 
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might  assume  that  the  whole  procedure  is  very  bewildering, 
too  much  so  for  a  mere  beginner  to  attempt  to  solve.  But  that 
is  not  the  case.  Extensive  advertising  abroad  generally  is  not 
engaged  in  until  a  firm  is  reasonably  well  entrenched  in  the 
foreign  field  and  has  sufficient  assurance  that  the  market  can 
yield  returns  proportional  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  undertake  a  specific  advertising  plan.  In  fact,  for  the 
beginner  the  question  of  advertising  abroad  hardly  arises  un- 
less that  beginner  is  a  large  corporation  with  abundant  capital 
and  a  manufacturer  of  a  widely  used  product.  In  any  case  the 
whole  problem  of  foreign  advertising  can  be  turned  over  to  an 
advertising  agency.  There  are  excellent  organizations  with 
wide  experience  who  do  effective  work  and  can  relieve  the 
manufacturer  of  all  details,  not  to  say  most  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  procedure  except  footing  the  bills.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing a  detailed  consideration  of  advertising,  we  cite  a  few  dif- 
ferences to  look  for  and  to  ponder  over,  between  domestic  and 
foreign  consumer  advertising  in  order  to  provide  the  new  for- 
eign trader  a  little  insight  into  some  of  its  interesting  aspects. 
Differences  in  consumer  advertising  are  probably  more  striking 
than  in  dealer  advertising. 

In  some  regions,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  type 
of  person  shown  in  a  display  advertisement.  Shall  it  be  an 
American  or  a  native  of  the  country  in  which  the  advertise- 
ment is  to  circulate?  Investigation  will  of  course  reveal  the 
proper  type  to  use.  There  is  great  variation  in  localities  not 
far  apart. 

Color  is  another  aspect  of  greater  moment  abroad  than  here. 
White  is  the  color  of  mourning  in  China,  for  example,  and  is 
to  be  avoided  in  a  good  many  instances.  Colors  and  designs 
may  be  symbols  of  bad  luck  in  other  areas.  The  spelling  of 
certain  words  calls  for  care.  In  much  of  the  British  Empire 
"judgment"  is  properly  spelled  with  the  letter  "e"  after  "g." 
"Colour,"  "cheque,"  and  other  words  deviate  from  our  forms. 
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Then,  too,  there  are  idioms  and  slang  expressions  well  known 
to  us  but  unknown  or  with  wholly  different  meanings  abroad. 

Distinctive  trademark  designs  are  worth  much.  Such  de- 
signs may  be  the  primary  identification  mark  used  by  buyers 
of  products  sold  at  retail.  Words  in  trademarks  not  pronounce- 
able are  of  little  use  and  often  have  still  less  value  when  trans- 
lated. 

In  translations  of  advertising  copy  care  must  be  taken  in 
getting  the  sense  translated.  A  literal  translation  might  be 
perfect  but  its  results  might  convey  ideas  never  intended  by  the 
advertiser.  Just  as  we  in  the  United  States  have  a  variety  of 
dialects  so  one  may  find  similar  varieties  and  colloquialisms  in 
Latin  American,  Scandinavian,  and  many  other  countries. 
Some  years  ago  "Sunmaid"  raisins  did  not  go  very  well  in 
China  because  "sun"  reminded  the  people  too  much  of  a 
possible  relationship  of  the  product  to  Japan. 

These  observations  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  kinds  of  phe- 
nomena we  should  well  expect.  They  are  perfectly  normal  and 
are  nothing  to  discourage  us.  In  the  United  States  we  are  not 
always  conscious  of  our  own  "queer"  ways  as  seen  by  nationals 
of  other  countries.  They  note  the  different  cut  of  men's  cloth- 
ing; our  "bad  habit"  of  eating  so  rapidly  that  we  take  pride 
in  the  fact  by  advertising  on  restaurant  windows  "Quick 
Lunch" ;  our  women  have  great  leisure  as  evidenced  by  the 
"universal  practice"  of  playing  bridge  in  the  afternoon;  and 
still  other  seeming  oddities. 

Publications  are  available  offering  detailed  information  on 
advertising  abroad.  We  shall  note  them  in  our  discussion  of 
the  literature  on  foreign  trade  and  in  the  bibliography. 

REGISTER  OF  TRADEMARKS 

When  thinking  about  initiating  an  export  campaign  it  is 
well  to  register  any  trademark  which  may  be  associated  with 
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a  product  in  the  country  in  which  its  sale  is  planned.  Un- 
scrupulous people,  although  in  the  minority,  live  in  all  coun- 
tries. Some  of  them  make  it  their  business  to  register  trade- 
marks. Such  registration  is  possible  in  many  countries  by  any 
person  who  makes  application,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
he  owns  the  trademark.  We  may  say  that  is  not  fair.  Most 
persons  will  agree;  but  nothing  can  be  done  about  it  if  that  is 
the  law,  except  to  anticipate  our  entrance  into  the  market  and 
take  early  action  which  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  some- 
one else  doing  the  registering  and  then  demanding  a  price  for 
its  release.    In  a  few  countries  registration  is  compulsory. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  a  Di- 
vision of  International  Economy  which  can  supply  information 
relative  to  the  laws  abroad  which  may  affect  our  commerce. 
Inquiries  directed  to  this  Division  concerning  trademark  laws, 
patents,  copyrights,  and  other  legal  elements  associated  with 
doing  business  in  foreign  markets  are  gladly  received  and  an- 
swered. Representatives  of  the  Department  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  alert  to  these  problems.  Although  the  inquirer  may 
be  referred  to  his  attorney  for  certain  services,  specialists  in  the 
Bureau  will  supply  all  possible  data  under  the  law. 

Our  review  of  the  functioning  of  certain  divisions  of  a 
built-in  department  should  make  it  clear  to  the  beginner  that 
he  has  an  effective  nucleus  in  his  domestic  organization  upon 
which  he  can  build,  or  within  which  he  can  incorporate  the 
necessary  effort  to  develop  the  export  market.  It  should  be 
clear  to  him  that  he  can  hardly  hope  to  achieve  this  end  over- 
night. The  similarities  between  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
operations  are  notable  but  the  differences  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  demand  some  caution  and  patience  in  any  move 
he  may  make  to  enter  foreign  markets  and  to  enjoy  successful 
returns. 
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It  is  surprising,  in  a  way,  how  much  information  may  be 
had  for  the  asking  by  the  beginner  in  foreign  trade  and  how 
many  additional  data  are  available  for  the  expenditure  of  just 
a  few  dollars.  What  is  more,  the  information  is  dependable 
and  is  forthcoming  promptly.  In  this  chapter  and  the  next  we 
shall  review  the  major  helps.  Most  of  these  major  sources  sug- 
gest still  others. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  numer- 
ous subdivisions  all  of  which  are  staffed  with  experts  ready  to 
answer  inquiries  without  charge  from  all  who  care  to  submit 
them.  They  include  a  Machinery  and  Motive  Products  Unit, 
Division  of  International  Economy  with  its  Trade  Controls  and 
other  units,  a  Transportation  Unit  and  many  more  special  serv- 
ice departments.  If  one  is  uncertain  which  to  address,  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Bureau  itself  will  be  directed  to  the  proper  person. 
There  is  essentially  no  aspect  of  exporting  and  importing 
which  this  Bureau  is  unprepared  to  discuss.  If  perchance  an 
inquiry  does  fall  outside  its  immediate  sphere  of  activity,  that 
inquiry  will  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  governmental  depart- 
ment or  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  with  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  proper  bureau  to  which  it  should  be  directed. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  accumu- 
lates information  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Bureau  has 
field  offices  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  and  cooperative 
offices  in  many  secondary  centers.   Sometimes  the  requisite 
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information  can  be  secured  from  these  offices  direct,  effecting 
some  saving  in  time.  Occasionally,  an  exporter  thinks  he  can 
do  better  by  writing  direct  to  some  government  agency  abroad. 
This  is  a  mistake.  There  is  an  amazing  mass  of  data  in  Wash- 
ington, classified  and  systematically  filed,  covering  commodi- 
ties, laws,  credits,  finance,  and  all  conceivable  aspects  of  inter- 
national trade.  They  are  at  our  service. 

A  very  special  service  is  made  available  through  what  is 
known  as  the  Exporters3  or  Importers3  Index.  All  one  needs  to 
do  is  to  ask  for  an  application  blank,  fill  it  out  and  file  it  with 
the  Bureau.  This  will  automatically  bring  many  useful  data 
to  the  applicant. 

Among  the  many  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  Index 
is  the  announcement  of  "Trade  Opportunities."  Frequently 
the  Bureau,  or  its  representatives,  receive  inquiries  for  com- 
modities or  for  agencies  abroad.  Details  in  the  form  of  "Ex- 
hibits" are  "available  to  those  registered  on  the  Index.  If  the 
exhibit  seems  promising,  a  follow-up  by  the  exporter  may  lead 
to  important  business. 

Another  service  falls  under  the  heading  World  Trade  Direc- 
tory Report.  This  report  is  issued  by  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Unit  of  the  Bureau  and  is  compiled  from  data  supplied 
by  the  American  Consular  Service  of  the  State  Department.  It 
presents  in  brief  a  "picture  of  the  business  organization  of  a 
prospective  buyer  of  American  goods"  and  indicates  "reliable 
and  available  sources  of  credit  information."  More  than 
1,000,000  names  of  foreign  firms  and  individuals  are  listed,  and 
detailed  reports  are  available  covering  about  65  per  cent  of 
them. 

Other  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  are  considered  in  Chapter  5. 

In  summary,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
contribution  to  the  development  of  our  international  trade 
which  the  Bureau  is  ready  and  able  to  make.   The  firm  just 
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getting  started  in  this  business  has  here  an  opportunity  af- 
forded to  few  others  to  advance  its  own  interests. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Department  of  State  is  in  charge  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions in  general  and  exclusively  responsible  for  certain  phases. 
It  not  only  issues  passports  for  foreign  travel,  but  through  its 
Foreign  Service  officers  abroad  conducts  day-to-day  relations 
with  foreign  governments  and  collects  a  vast  amount  of  data 
covering  business  conditions  which,  in  turn,  are  made  avail- 
able to  American  business  men.  International  treaties  are 
effected  by  the  State  Department.  These  treaties  are  not  lim- 
ited to  economic  matters  but  cover  the  whole  range  of  inter- 
national relations. 

Although  the  Department  of  State  is  directly  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  our  foreign  trade,  its  collection  of  statistical 
information  is  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  for  further  analysis  and  distribution  to  the 
public.  The  two  services  work  in  close  cooperation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  business  man  interested  in  foreign  economic  data 
should  direct  his  inquiries  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  rather  than  to  the  State  Department.  He 
may  be  confident  of  receiving  a  satisfactory  response.  American 
Consuls  abroad  should  not  be  addressed  direct  since  the 
information  desired  may  already  be  on  file  in  Washington. 
However,  it  is  highly  desirable  for  a  person  on  a  business  trip 
abroad  to  call  on  the  U.  S.  Consul  in  any  city  where  one  is 
located,  for  a  conference  on  local  conditions  and  for  advice. 
The  American  Consul  is  directly  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  promoting  our  business  interests  in  his  territory  and 
he  is  always  glad  to  render  such  service  as  he  can  to  traveling 
representatives.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  interests  of  the 
Foreign   Service   are   not   limited   to   manufacturing   indus- 
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tries  and  general  commerce  but  include  agricultural  activ- 
ities. 

Whereas  essentially  every  conceivable  phase  of  American 
interests  abroad  is  included  within  the  State  Department's 
jurisdiction,  there  are  limits  to  the  services  it  may  render.  For 
example,  if  an  exporter  has  difficulty  in  collecting  payment  for 
a  shipment  of  goods,  the  Consul  will  be  glad  to  investigate  the 
situation  to  the  end  that  payment  is  made  or  the  difficulty 
clarified.  But  the  Consul  is  not  permitted  by  our  government 
to  serve  as  a  collector  or  attorney.  If  cases  of  infringement  of 
patents  or  copyrights  arise,  the  consular  officers  may  intervene 
to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment, but  if  the  matter  requires  court  action,  that  responsi- 
bility must  be  assumed  by  the  complainant.  In  such  event, 
the  Consul  is  prepared  to  recommend  suitable  legal  counsel. 
Associated  with  all  diplomatic  offices  are  commercial  and/or 
agricultural  attaches  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  our  trade.  This  does  not  mean  selling,  but  observ- 
ing local  business  conditions,  reporting  on  them,  and  frequently 
learning  of  demands  for  goods  which  we  can  supply.  These 
desires  may  then  be  made  known  through  the  "Trade  Oppor- 
tunity" list. 

One  may  wonder  why  all  of  these  business  services  abroad 
are  not  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  for  many  years.  But  the 
Department  of  State  felt  that  since  international  political  rela- 
tions were  not  only  closely  allied  with  economic  conditions  but 
frequently  inseparable,  these  functions  should  be  handled  by 
a  unified  Foreign  Service  capable  of  serving  all  branches  of 
the  government  and  all  American  private  interests  abroad. 
In  consequence,  these  functions  were  absorbed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  close  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  been  maintained  in  the  distribution  of  the  data  in 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  the  case  since  1939. 
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OTHER  GOVERNMENT  DIVISIONS 

The  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  are 
other  agencies  of  the  government  which  stand  ready  to  assist 
the  American  exporter  or  importer.  The  names  of  these  divi- 
sions are  nearly  self-explanatory,  but  we  add  just  a  brief  state- 
ment relative  to  some  of  the  more  immediate  services  which 
each  can  render. 

The  Tariff  Commission  keeps  a  weather  eye  on  not  only  our 
tariffs  assessed  against  imports  but  tariffs  levied  by  foreign 
countries  against  the  goods  which  we  ship  abroad.  Any  mer- 
chant who  believes  the  latter  duties  unfair  or  discriminatory  in 
any  way,  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission.  It  will 
be  investigated  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission, 
it  has  merit,  proper  action  will  be  taken.  Normally,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  function  in  the  interests  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, but  this  fact  does  not  mean  it  will  ignore  important 
references  by  exporters  to  unsatisfactory  trade  conditions,  in- 
volving tariffs,  dumping,  commercial  treaties  affecting  the 
business  of  particular  industries,  and  still  other  related 
phases. 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  performs  functions  of  more  immediate 
interest  to  the  importer  than  the  exporter.  The  whole  Customs 
Service,  including  as  it  does  the  collection  of  import  duties  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  concerned  with  those 
foreign  trade  activities  which  may  involve  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. It  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  by  Congress  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  which  provides  American  exporters  with 
a  method  for  meeting  some  aspects  of  competition  abroad. 
Whereas  combinations  in  industry  which  agree  upon  a  uniform 
price  are  ordinarily  prohibited  in  domestic  commerce,  the 
Webb-Pomerene  law  permits  cooperation  for  export  without 
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danger  of  violation  of  our  restraint  of  trade  laws.  These  or- 
ganizations for  export  must  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
normal  conduct  of  our  domestic  trade.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  this  law. 
Although  the  law  was  badly  needed,  less  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  it  by  business  groups  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  in  its  present  organization  assists 
American  exporters  in  meeting  foreign  competition  arising 
largely  from  the  demands  by  foreign  buyers  for  exceptionally 
long-term  credits.  In  pre-war  days  German  exporters  and 
those  of  other  European  nations  whose  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness often  included  governmental  subsidies  in  various  forms, 
commonly  extended  credits  to  foreign  customers  ranging  in 
extreme  cases  to  two  and  three  years.  Obviously,  American  ex- 
porters could  not  hope  to  meet  such  competition.  Our  Export- 
Import  Bank  provides  for  both  short-term  and  long-term 
credits.  'As  a  special  aid  to  small  and  medium-sized  firms 
engaged  in  exporting,  the  Export-Import  Bank  extends  credit 
lines  to  individual  firms  which  are  experienced  and  of  good 
repute,  but  which  are  hampered  by  lack  of  capital  in  obtaining 
adequate  accommodation  from  private  sources.  These  credits 
are  revolving  and  are  available  for  limited  periods,  generally 
from  year  to  year,  upon  presentation  for  discount  by  the  Bank 
through  its  agent  bank,  of  drafts  on  approved  foreign  pur- 
chasers. These  credits  are  designed  especially  to  help  small 
firms  increase  their  export  commitments  without  the  necessity 
of  raising  additional  capital.  Comparable  facilities  are  avail- 
able to  small  and  medium-sized  firms  engaged  in  importing." 
The  Bank  does  not  compete  with  private  banks;  but  rather 
makes  every  effort  to  work  with  and  through  them. 

This  Bank  also  makes  substantial  loans  to  foreign  countries, 
usually  with  the  understanding  that  the  money  will  be  spent 
largely  in  the  United  States,  thereby  stimulating  our  own  ex- 
ports. 
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For  the  importer,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  of  slight 
service.  Most  purchases  from  abroad  are  readily  financed 
through  private  banks  if  need  be. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 

These  are  largely  of  three  types :  ( i )  associations  whose 
membership  is  limited  to  manufacturers  of  a  given  class  of 
goods,  such  as  automobile  accessories,  textiles,  or  office  equip- 
ment, and  many  others ;  ( 2 )  organizations  with  special  inter- 
ests but  whose  members  may  be  associated  with  many  different 
lines,  such  as  advertising  men's  clubs;  and  (3)  foreign  trade 
clubs  of  various  kinds,  some  open  to  all  persons  interested  in 
export  or  import  trade  and  some  restricted  to  export  trade 
managers  or  to  importers. 

Most  of  these  associations  meet  periodically  and  provide 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Some  have  committees 
of  their  more  experienced  members  to  whom  inquiries  may  be 
presented  by  the  less  experienced.  Through  these  avenues  and 
friendships  established  among  the  membership,  one  can  have 
access  to  much  valuable  assistance  without  cost  beyond  dues. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

We  did  not  list  Chambers  of  Commerce  among  the  Trade 
Associations  because  the  latter  expression  has  a  technical  limi- 
tation and  the  former  is  a  special  type  of  association. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  larger  cities  usually  have  a 
Foreign  Trade  Committee  and  in  some  cases  a  Cooperative 
Office  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
If  a  firm  happens  not  to  be  located  in  such  a  center,  it  may  be 
near  enough  to  hold  a  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  a  nearby 
town  or  it  may  submit  its  inquiries  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
mittee of  that  Chamber  and  expect  to  receive  a  response  even 
though  it  is  not  a  member.  The  committees  in  certain  cities  are 
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quite  active  and  of  great  help  to  the  Chambers'  members  in- 
terested in  foreign  trade. 

There  is  also  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  organization, 
whose  membership  consists  of  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  nation,  has  a  Foreign  Commerce  Department 
with  a  full-time  manager.  Trade  figures  in  convenient  form 
are  published  from  time  to  time ;  special  bulletins  on  important 
legislation  which  is  proposed  or  pending  in  the  national  con- 
gress are  issued;  bulletins  revealing  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  Chambers  throughout  the  country  on  current  issues  are 
circulated;  and  "Foreign  Trade  Week,"  an  annual  period 
when  the  significance  of  foreign  trade  is  emphasized  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  is  fostered  and  aided  by  the  Chamber.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  ready  to  assist,  so  far 
as  practicable,  those  engaged  in  exporting.  At  its  annual  con- 
vention one  section  is  always  organized  to  consider  current 
export  problems. 

THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNCIL 

This  organization  might  also  be  classified  as  a  trade  asso- 
ciation. Its  name  describes  its  interest.  It  was  organized  in 
19 14  to  help  American  manufacturers  in  their  foreign  trade 
efforts  and  has  more  than  justified  the  faith  of  its  founders.  It 
is  a  council  of  representatives  of  the  nation's  business  world. 
It  keeps  an  eye  on  congressional  and  other  governmental  activi- 
ties likely  to  affect  exporters  and  often  wields  much  influence. 
Bulletins  of  importance  are  circulated  among  its  membership 
open  to  all  who  desire  to  become  affiliated.  One  of  its  annual 
achievements  is  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
usually  attended  by  2,000  or  more  persons.  On  this  occasion 
subjects  of  moment  are  discussed  by  outstanding  authorities 
and  opportunity  is  afforded  those  who  attend  to  air  their  own 
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problems  privately  or  publicly.  One  may  derive  not  only  much 
stimulation  from  these  meetings  but  find  the  solution  to  certain 
perplexing  problems.  Proceedings  of  the  convention  are  pub- 
lished, affording  one  an  opportunity  to  read  at  leisure  what 
was  said,  what  was  resolved,  and  the  list  of  names  of  those  who 
attended,  with  the  name  of  the  firm  they  represented  and  their 
official  status. 

BANKS 

In  our  larger  cities  one  or  more  banks  provide  facilities  for 
the  handling  of  the  financial  phases  of  export  or  import  trans- 
actions. In  New  York,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  and  other 
cities  of  comparable  status,  certain  banks  designate  a  division 
as  the  Foreign  Department  where  foreign  trade  experts  are  in 
charge.  In  smaller  centers  a  bank  may  have  one  person  who 
takes  care  of  foreign  trade  matters  as  a  part  of  his  total  job 
and  others  may  be  correspondents  of  banks  in  the  big  cities 
through  whom  they  direct  their  foreign  operations.  Many  ex- 
porters do  not  attempt  to  clear  their  papers  through  local  banks 
in  small  cities  but  correspond  direct  with  the  foreign  depart- 
ments of  the  large  banks  in  other  centers. 

If  the  beginner  or  even  the  experienced  export  trade  man- 
ager wishes  information  from  the  banks,  he  need  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  requesting  it.  The  banks  extend  great  courtesy  and 
are  of  inestimable  assistance  to  the  exporter  in  the  so-called 
documentation  aspects  of  his  business.  Here  again  is  help 
without  cost  and  very  welcome  help.  Of  course  the  bank  is 
ready  to  make  loans,  discount  drafts,  recognize  letters  of 
credit,  and  serve  in  still  other  ways  for  the  usual  standard 
charges. 

A  few  of  our  banks  have  their  own  branches  abroad  or  are 
so  linked  with  foreign  banks  that  they  can  provide  consid- 
erable information  relative  to  the  credit  standing  of  prospec- 
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tive  customers,   their  general  reputation,  current  exchange 
rates,  and  other  pertinent  data. 

CREDIT  BUREAUS 

As  at  home,  so  abroad,  credit  ratings  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  transacting  business.  One  might  even  argue  that  they 
are  more  important  in  foreign  trade,  because,  unlike  at  home, 
if  something  goes  wrong,  communication  often  is  neither  so 
convenient  nor  feasible.  Then  too  while  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  all  of  us  to  remain  out  of  the  courts  if  we  can,  it  is  doubly 
advisable  abroad  where  court  procedure  differs  from  our  own 
and  where  in  some  cases  the  native  has  a  better  chance  of  win- 
ning than  the  foreigner.  Happily  we  have  excellent  sources  of 
information  obtainable  at  nominal  cost. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  will  supply  many  data  that  shed 
light  on  the  general  standing  of  a  prospect  and  from  what 
sources  more  specific  information  can  be  secured.  The  Bureau 
is  not  permitted  to  indicate  the  exact  financial  status  of  foreign 
clients.  A  very  valuable  bulletin,  until  recently  published  by 
the  Bureau  under  the  title  "Sources  of  Foreign  Credit  Infor- 
mation," was  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  It  is  just  what  the  title  indicates,  but  is  not 
limited  to  the  United  States.  Sources  in  all  countries  are  given 
with  accompanying  appropriate  comments.  Its  publication 
was  discontinued  during  World  War  II,  but  may  be  resumed 
when  conditions  once  again  are  more  nearly  normal. 

The  better-known  organizations  in  the  United  States  that 
make  it  their  business  to  learn  about  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  firms  abroad  are  the  Foreign  Credit  Interchange 
Bureau,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  the  American  Foreign  Credit 
Underwriters  Corporation,  and  the  Commercial  Museum  of 
Philadelphia. 
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The  Foreign  Credit  Interchange  Bureau  is  an  interesting 
cooperative  organization  developed  by  the  exporters  them- 
selves. It  is  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Credit  Men.  It  is  not  operated  for  profit  but  for  the 
benefit  of  its  membership.  Credit  information  is  compiled 
from  many  different  sources,  carefully  checked,  and  constantly 
revised.  The  members  themselves  add  to  its  value  by  con- 
tributing their  own  actual  financial  experience  with  their  cus- 
tomers. Such  information  helps  to  round  out  the  credit  picture 
by  removing  it  partially  at  least  from  an  impersonal  to  a  per- 
sonal level.  The  Bureau  publishes  a  weekly  bulletin  containing 
considerations  of  current  matters  and  records  current  changes 
affecting  foreign  credit,  collection,  and  exchange  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  A  copy  goes  to  each  member.  The 
Bureau  assists  members  in  securing  payment  from  delinquent 
accounts.  It  provides  a  consulting  service  to  help  members 
solve  some  of  their  more  difficult  credit  problems.  Monthly 
''Round  Table"  conferences  are  held  and  the  minutes  distrib- 
uted to  the  membership. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  of  many  years'  standing,  known  par- 
ticularly for  its  services  in  the  domestic  field,  includes  the  for- 
eign realm  as  well.  This  agency  has  many  offices  abroad  and 
connections  with  other  agencies  which  enable  it  to  offer  a 
worthwhile  service.  A  special  feature  of  its  service  is  a  Latin 
American  Sales  Index.  It  is  a  rather  elaborate  and  all-inclusive 
publication  and  service  covering  just  about  every  aspect  of  the 
Latin  American  market  and  a  great  variety  of  direct  aids.  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  operates  for  profit  but  its  fees  are  reasonable. 

The  American  Foreign  Credit  Underwriters  Corporation 
offers  a  credit  service  which  goes  beyond  that  of  the  other 
agencies,  as  its  name  implies.  It  not  only  gives  credit  ratings 
but  insures  accounts  and  assists  in  making  collections.  The 
corporation  provides  a  variety  of  other  services  including  infor- 
mation on  export  mechanics  and  potential  foreign  representa- 
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tives.  It  publishes  export  trade  journals,  one  circulating  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries  and  another  for  circulation  among 
American  exporters. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  is  a  unique  insti- 
tution which  has  large  exhibits  of  commercial  products  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  world  housed  in  spacious  buildings. 
As  a  part  of  its  function  it  conducts  a  Foreign  Trade  Bureau. 
Through  its  monthly  publication,  Commercial  America,  it 
provides  much  excellent  current  trade  information  and  also 
carries  advertisements  which  not  infrequently  yield  worth- 
while news  to  its  readers.  The  purpose  of  the  magazine  pub- 
lished in  both  English  and  Spanish  is  to  provide  "foreign 
readers  with  genuine  help  in  the  selection  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  products."  The  Museum  offers  a  credit  service 
including  reports  on  actual  experiences  of  American  exporters. 
It  provides  a  translation  service  and  is  prepared  to  supply  data 
covering  export  selling  methods,  trademark  regulations,  and 
complete  market  data.  A  fee  is  charged  for  its  services,  but 
this  fee  is  used  only  to  cover  costs  as  the  Museum  does  not 
operate  for  profit. 

The  institutions  we  have  described  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  provide  helpful  credit  services,  but  they  are  perhaps  the 
outstanding  ones  which  feature  such  services.  There  are  other 
cooperative  organizations,  one  or  two  other  private  mercantile 
agencies,  and  incidental  credit  services  offered  by  export  trade 
journals,  in  some  cases  limited  to  their  advertisers.  The  bulletin 
on  sources  of  credit  information  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  referred  to  above,  cites  all 
of  these. 


Chapter  5 

INDISPENSABLE  LITERATURE 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  we  not  only  exported  much  raw 
material  but  we  operated  a  considerable  merchant  marine.  The 
American  flag  flying  from  ships'  masts  was  a  familiar  sight  in 
the  ports  of  all  "seven  seas."  But  with  the  ending  of  the  war, 
the  turning  of  our  attention  to  the  settlement  of  the  West  and 
the  replacement  of  wooden  ships  by  steel,  the  American  people 
lost  interest  in  overseas  trade.  This  interest  was  not  revived 
on  an  important  scale  until  the  creation  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  in  19 14  and  the  demand  for  American 
goods  during  and  immediately  after  World  War  I. 

The  renewed  export  activity  found  us  with  few  exceptions 
to  be  novices  in  the  business.  Most  business  men,  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  domestic  trade,  had  not  bothered  much  with  read- 
ing books  and  pamphlets  on  how  to  do  business.  They  had 
grown  up  with  it  and  thought  they  knew  how.  They  acknowl- 
edged that  they  knew  little  about  foreign  trade  and  were 
willing  to  learn.  They  showed  a  willingness  to  read  about  it. 
As  a  result  a  body  of  literature  has  grown  up  which  is  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  and  of  great  influence.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
make  note  of  some  of  the  publications  because  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  wish  to  develop  a  substantial  foreign 
business. 

PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  UNITED   STATES  GOVERNMENT 

The  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  published 
by  the  national  government  is  great  indeed.  The  complete  list 
would  be  almost  overwhelming  and  we  have  no  intention  of 
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attempting  to  present  it  here.  But  we  do  single  out  a  few  items 
for  special  mention  because  of  their  value  to  the  beginner  and 
in  the  general  bibliography  extend  the  list  to  include  a  few 
more  titles. 

Export  and  Import  Practice 1  is  an  excellent  condensed  ref- 
erence work  which  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  exporter. 
It  is  practical,  clear-cut,  direct,  simple,  and  well  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  various  standard  forms  and  other  docu- 
ments commonly  used  in  export  or  import  transactions.  It 
contains  an  extended  list  of  abbreviations  of  commercial,  col- 
lection, and  payment  terms,  a  detailed  outline  for  market  sur- 
veys, a  convenient  table  of  contents,  and  a  detailed  index. 

Modern  Export  Packing  2  presents  the  latest  information  on 
packing.  It  is  illustrated  to  show  different  types  of  packing 
and  how  they  may  be  achieved.  This  book  should  be  at  the 
elr^ow  of  the  shipping  clerk  in  every  establishment  engaged 
in  exports.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  domestic  shipper. 

Foreign  Commerce  Yearbook  3  presents  in  compact  form 
essential  economic  data  relative  to  the  principal  nations.  It 
includes  figures  for  a  series  of  years,  showing  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  products  exported  and  imported,  trade  by  coun- 
tries, and  a  miscellany  of  information,  such  as  coinage  sys- 
tems, form  of  government,  population  size,  and  still  other 
worthwhile  data.  Publication  was  discontinued  during  World 
War  II  but  it  should  be  issued  again  in  the  near  future. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly4"  helps  the  exporter  to  keep 
up  to  date  on  important  changes  in  regulations  abroad.  It 
includes  news  items  covering  events  in  many  parts  of  the  world 


1  Trade  Promotion  Series  No.  1 75,  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce. 

2  Trade  Promotion  Series  No.  207,  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce. 

3  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.    (Annual) 

4  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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which  have  a  bearing  on  trade  activities  and  discussions  by  ex- 
perts on  the  outlook  either  regionally,  or  by  commodities,  or  oil 
some  special  aspect  of  world  trade.  In  addition,  regular  de- 
partments present  foreign  exchange  rates,  export  and  import 
control  items,  trademark  information,  export  and  import  trade 
opportunities,  and  still  other  phases  of  international  trade 
which  may  affect  the  American  business  man. 

All  of  the  publications  thus  far  listed  may  be  purchased  at 
slight  expense  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  Additional  literature  as  well  as  what  has 
been  just  noted,  will  be  found  in  a  government  leaflet  called 
"Guides  for  the  New  and  Prospective  Foreign  Trader,"  Eco- 
nomic Series  No.  44.  This  leaflet  does  not  contain  a  complete 
list  of  publications,  but  a  substantial  list  of  the  more  important 
ones.  We  call  attention  to  a  long  list  of  Trade  Promotion 
Series  publications  some  of  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  be- 
ginner's problems.  They  treat  in  some  form  or  other  with  vir- 
tually all  the  matters  we  have  thus  far  presented,  with  sales 
problems  and  with  conditions  in  general  in  many  different 
regions.  For  example,  if  we  should  like  to  have  some  detailed 
data  on  conditions  in  Mexico,  or  Canada,  or  the  British  Em- 
pire, or  other  areas,  the  probabilities  are  that  something  has 
been  printed  about  them  in  the  Trade  Promotion  Series. 

Other  divisions  of  the  government  print  interesting  books 
and  bulletins  which  may  be  of  assistance  on  occasion.  There 
is  the  Bureau  of  the  Customs  in  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  many 
more.  If  the  desired  information  is  not  contained  in  the  pub- 
lications we  have  listed,  send  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments for  an  index,  write  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  or  confer  with  the  manager  of  any  one  of  the 
latter's  field  offices  if  readily  accessible.  Or  consult  the  libra- 
rian in  the  public  library  of  your  city  and  if  there  happens  to 
be  a  college  or  university  in  your  locality  see  its  librarian.   It 
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is  surprising  how  much  information  lies  all  about  us  if  we  are 
willing  to  expend  just  a  little  effort  to  track  it  down. 

NON-GOVERNMENTAL    PUBLICATIONS 

Exporters'  Encyclopaedia?  Among  the  non-governmental 
publications  none  is  so  valuable  as  this  volume.  In  fact,  if  a 
beginner  had  to  make  a  choice  of  just  one  book  for  his  library 
of  helps,  this  is  the  one  he  should  choose.  It  is  sold  on  a  sub- 
scription basis  which  includes  the  receipt  of  supplementary 
bulletins  during  the  year  to  keep  the  book  up  to  date. 

The  Exporters'  Encyclopaedia  might  be  styled  the  exporter's 
"bible."  It  is  indispensable  for  both  beginners  and  old  experi- 
enced hands.  To  list  its  contents  would  be  to  cover  many  of 
the  succeeding  pages.  Instead  here  are  just  a  few  of  the  major 
features:  General  export  information;  chapters  with  specific 
information  for  every  country  of  the  world ;  lists  of  ports,  steam- 
ship lines,  and  freight  forwarders;  a  section  covering  cable, 
radio,  telephone  rates  and  regulations,  sources  of  credit  infor- 
mation, banks  at  home  and  abroad,  tables  of  foreign  currencies, 
weights  and  measures,  exchange  rates;  a  bibliography  on 
foreign  trade ;  postal  regulations  in  all  countries ;  proper  pack- 
ing and  shipping  procedures ;  details  associated  with  the  filling 
of  an  order ;  a  list  of  Foreign  Trade  Clubs  in  the  United  States, 
foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States,  Ameri- 
can Consulates  abroad.  It  is  truly  an  encyclopedia  in  which 
can  be  found  the  answers  to  hundreds  of  questions  confronting 
the  export  manager  in  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year. 

Kelly's  Directory  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers  and  Ship- 
pers of  the  World,6  published  in  England,  includes  a  list  of 
names  which  can  be  helpful  to  the  exporter  in  locating  possible 


5  Published  by  Thomas  Ashwell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
6KelJy  Publishing  Co.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.   (Annual) 
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agencies  abroad  and  for  drawing  up  a  mailing  list  for  either 
an  advertising  campaign  or  for  individual  solicitation  or  for 
some  other  special  purpose  which  may  meet  the  needs  of  a 
particular  business.  Since  it  is  of  British  origin  it  favors  British 
interests  with  a  special  classification  of  British  manufacturers, 
exporters,  and  importers  according  to  their  trades,  one  section 
being  devoted  to  London  exclusively.  This  feature  is  no  handi- 
cap.  In  fact  it  may  at  times  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

Buyers  for  Export.'1  Every  exporter  is  interested  in  knowing 
who  buys  for  foreign  consumption,  whether  for  himself  or  as 
a  representative  of  a  consumer.  Buyers  for  Export  includes  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  resident  in  New  York  City  who 
buy  for  export — manufacturers'  agents,  export  commission 
houses  and  other  types  of  representatives  of  foreign  organi- 
zations. The  firm  entering  export  should  not  ignore  this  source 
of  information  as  one  which  might  lead  to  some  excellent  con- 
nections. 

Export  Trade  and  Shipper?  For  enabling  one  to  keep 
abreast  of  current  thought  in  foreign  trade  in  American  export 
circles  this  weekly  journal  is  unsurpassed.  Among  the  peri- 
odical journals  devoted  to  the  field  as  a  whole,  this  one 
deserves  first  consideration  among  the  exporter's  subscription 
plans. 

Besides  important  articles  by  outstanding  personages,  there 
are  short  notes  on  "Buyers  from  Abroad" ;  "Men  and  Events 
in  Export";  news  about  happenings  affecting  shippers'  cargo; 
a  table  of  current  rates  of  exchange ;  listing  of  current  ocean 
freight  rates  from  New  York ;  steamship  services  to  all  foreign 
parts ;  and  advertisements  many  of  which  are  quite  informa- 
tive to  the  reader  as  well  as  of  service  to  the  advertisers  them- 
selves. 


7  Thomas  Ashwell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.    (Annual) 

8  Thomas  Ashwell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  (Weekly) 
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TRADE  JOURNALS 

Certain  trade  journals  may  be  listed  as  indispensable  to  ex- 
porters in  given  lines,  but  not  to  all  exporters.  Those  listed 
here  are  considered  outstanding  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
indispensable  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  each  firm's 
business. 

American  Exporter?  in  English  and  Spanish  editions,  is  pub- 
lished primarily  to  circulate  advertisements  of  manufacturers 
who  make  products  for  export.  It  is  distributed  not  by  means 
of  paid  subscriptions  but  to  a  selected  list  primarily  abroad 
since  its  function  is  to  sell  abroad.  Once  again  the  beginner 
can  learn  much  concerning  the  kinds  of  commodities  offered 
for  export,  the  character  of  the  copy  and  layout  and  from  the 
articles  keep  posted  on  many  current  international  affairs  and 
on4natters  associated  with  special  industrial  fields,  such  as  the 
Radio  and  Electrical,  Construction  Engineering,  Agricultural 
Equipment,  and  others.  The  American  Exporter  is  a  journal 
of  dignity,  highly  regarded  in  the  export  field. 

American  Import  and  Export  Bulletin}0  Although  there  is 
much  emphasis  upon  import  activities  for  which  this  bulletin 
is  especially  valuable,  it  includes  many  comments  pertaining  to 
the  export  field.  In  short,  it  is  a  journal  which  covers  inter- 
national trade  activities  in  general  and  therefore  appeals  to  all 
persons  who  have  an  interest  in  almost  any  phase  of  foreign 
trade. 

Among  some  of  its  appealing  features  is  a  list  of  trade  oppor- 
tunities which  can  yield  worthwhile  returns;  digests  of  current 
government  regulations  concerning  exports;  customs  rulings 
on  various  commodity  movements;  names  of  visiting  buyers 
from  abroad,  their  temporary  addresses  in  this  country  and  the 
kinds  of  commodities  in  which  they  are  interested ;  calendar  of 


9  Johnston  Export  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  (Monthly) 
10  Import  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York.  (Monthly) 
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the  State  Department  with  reference  to  Trade  Agreements 
considerations. 


ATLASES 

An  atlas,  or  more  than  one,  is  indispensable  to  all  those  who 
do  business  not  only  within  the  United  States  but  across  its 
boundaries.  There  are  many  good  atlases  on  the  market  and 
yet  distinctions  should  be  made.  Most  of  the  atlases  are  of  the 
political  type,  that  is,  show  only  locations  of  cities,  political 
boundaries,  waterways,  and  in  some  instances  railways,  steam- 
ship, and  aerial  routes.  A  few  of  these  atlases  are  listed  in  the 
general  bibliography.  Here  we  point  to  a  kind  of  atlas  which 
should  supplement  the  political  atlases. 

Goode's  School  Atlas11  differs  from  most  others  in  that  it 
includes  much  information  not  commonly  presented  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  locations  of  political  elements  is  not  as  great 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Times  Atlas  of  the  World.  But  it  com- 
pensates for  its  smaller  listing  by  including  in  its  major  maps 
the  relief  of  the  land,  climates  of  the  world,  maps  showing  the 
distribution  of  population,  of  major  raw  material  production, 
of  major  crop  production,  of  races,  occupations,  and  other  data 
associated  with  the  economic  activities  of  peoples. 

In  trading  with  the  world  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  a  region  and  their  purchasing  power.  We  must 
know  the  nature  of  their  environment  as  suggested  in  the  mar- 
keting survey  presented  in  an  earlier  chapter.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  commit  the  errors  that  some  beginners  have  made  of 
trying  to  sell  "raincoats  in  rainless  Chile,55  a  phrase  someone 
once  inaccurately  coined,  or  farm  machinery  to  those  who  live 
on  terrain  too  steep  to  cultivate,  or  to  sell  other  products  in 
regions  which  seem  able  to  consume  them,  in  the  light  of  the 
political  map,  but  which  clearly  could  not  absorb  them  as 


11  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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revealed  by  a  series  of  physical  and  economic  maps.  Every 
business  man  should  possess  a  copy  of  Goode's  School  Atlas. 
This  atlas  was  originally  published  for  university  and  college 
students.  That  should  not  cause  foreign  traders  to  turn  away 
from  it.  Its  value  is  in  no  way  depreciated  by  the  word 
"school."  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  the  publishers 
anticipate  a  special  edition  of  this  atlas  for  the  business 
man. 


BOOKS 

We  have  recorded  the  literature  which  may  well  be  called 
indispensable  to  the  foreign  trader.  If,  as  beginners,  our  funds 
for  exploring  the  possibilities  of  the  export  field  were  highly 
restricted,  then  we  could  cut  this  book  list  somewhat.  The 
irreducible  minimum  would  include :  The  Exporters3  Encyclo- 
paedia, Export  and  Import  Practice,  Modern  Export  Packing, 
Sources  of  Foreign  Credit  Information,  and  Goode's  School 
Atlas.  If  the  budget  permitted  of  expansion,  then  we  would 
add  next  Buyers  for  Export,  and  following  that  Foreign  Com- 
merce Weekly.  The  other  books  and  journals  may  be  added  as 
additional  funds  become  available.  In  some  instances  prefer- 
ence might  be  given  to  items  in  the  general  bibliography  in  the 
Appendix.  For  example,  one  manufacturer  might  find  the 
World  Almanac  very  useful,  another  the  Statesman's  Yearbook, 
still  another,  one  of  the  books  treating  with  the  subject  of 
foreign  trade  both  in  principle  and  practice. 

Someone  might  ask :  "What  books  can  I  read  that  will  give 
me  a  little  general  background  involving  a  bit  of  the  philosophy 
of  foreign  trade  along  with  its  practical  aspects?"  At  the  mo- 
ment two  such  books  can  be  mentioned  which  cover  the  ground 
adequately  without  going  too  deeply  into  the  involved  and 
difficult  theories  underlying  international  trade.  One  of  these 
is  entitled  Foreign  Trade,  Principles  and  Practices,  by  G.  G. 
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Huebner  and  R.  L.  Kramer,12  and  the  other,  International 
Trade,  Principles  and  Practices,  by  Paul  V.  Horn.13  jSince 
these  books  are  not  revised  very  often,  one  has  to  be  on 
guard  with  reference  to  discussions  of  "current"  legal  reg- 
ulations. For  example,  the  war  changed,  temporarily  at 
least,  many  government  limitations  upon  trading.  In  these 
post-war  days  we  must  check  current  literature  for  information 
concerning  the  laws  at  the  moment.  The  supplements  of  Ex- 
porters3 Encyclopaedia,  or  Export  Trade  and  Shipper,  or  For- 
eign Commerce  Weekly  or,  of  course,  a  communication  on  a 
particular  subject  sent  direct  to  the  proper  government  de- 
partments will  provide  the  appropriate  current  data.  Except 
for  these  deviations  which  can  hardly  be  avoided  and  for 
which  new  editions  cannot  be  issued  even  annually,  these  books 
will  be  found  readable  and  good  all-around  presentations. 
Other  titles  in  the  Bibliography  indicate  volumes  containing 
more  theory  and  less  of  the  applied  aspects;  also  titles  of  good 
books  concerned  with  the  practical  phases  of  foreign  trade  but 
rather  old.  The  latter  are  listed  because  much  of  their  philos- 
ophy and  advice  is  still  sound  even  though  their  discussion  of 
certain  technical  matters  is  no  longer  valid. 

The  importer  will  have  little  use  for  most  of  these  publica- 
tions. Those  of  primary  importance  to  him  such  as  the  Custom 
House  Guide  and  some  others  will  be  noted  in  Chapter  7. 


12  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  New  York. 

13  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Chapter  6 
THE  FIRST  ORDER 

We  have  now  considered  the  ways  and  means  of  getting 
started  in  international  trade,  particularly  the  export  phases. 
We  have  observed  how  easy  it  is  to  establish  an  export  division ; 
what  the  sources  of  information  are  and  where  we  can  get 
them;  what  a  market  survey  is;  and  the  different  types  of  sales 
facilities  which  are  available  for  entering  the  market.  Now 
let  us  assume  that  we  have  received  our  first  order  direct  from 
a  buyer  and  that  our  next  job  is  to  fill  that  order. 

Certain  details  in  the  handling  of  an  order  differ  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  commodities.  We  are  reluctant  to  concentrate 
upon  just  one  commodity.  We  do  not  want  to  create  the  idea 
that  what  we  say  about  a  single  product  applies  equally  well  to 
all  others.  We  shall  consider  an  order  without  specifying  the 
name  of  a  commodity.  For  convenience,  let  us  attach  a  name 
to  the  company  from  which  the  order  is  received.  We  shall 
call  it  the  General  Hardware  Company,  Wholesalers,  London, 
England. 

INVESTIGATING  CREDIT 

When  the  order  comes  to  the  export  manager's  desk,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  written  on  impressive  stationery,  we  must 
check  our  enthusiasm  momentarily  at  least,  while  we  take  a 
"hard-boiled"  view  of  the  whole  communication.  The  order 
is  substantial  and  calls  for  prompt,  not  to  say  rush,  shipment. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  say  to  ourselves  first  of  all,  "Is  this  com- 
pany's credit  good?" 

Depending  upon  where  we  happen  to  be  located,  in  a  large 
city  or  a  small  center  some  distance  from  a  large  one,  we  may 
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communicate  by  any  of  the  various  methods  most  convenient 
for  us,  with  our  bank  if  that  bank  has  a  foreign  department 
and  ask  if  it  happens  to  know  anything  about  "General  Hard- 
ware" of  London.  If  the  bank  does  not,  it  may  offer  to  get 
some  information,  through  its  connections  in  London.  But  if 
that  is  to  be  done  by  mail,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  will 
be  involved,  even  if  air  mail  is  used.  Incidentally,  the  V-mail 
system  of  communication  is  destined  for  general  commercial 
use  and  eventually  will  save  us  a  tremendous  amount  of  time. 
In  spite  of  a  possible  delay  we  may  advise  the  bank  to  find  out 
what  it  can  and  in  the  meantime  turn  to  the  secretary  of  our 
own  trade  association  who  may  happen  to  have  something  in 
his  files.  He  may  refer  us  to  a  member  who  might  have  knowl- 
edge about  General  Hardware.  We  still  have  recourse  to  the 
commercial  agencies,  American  Foreign  Credit  Underwriters 
Corporation,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  and  others  noted  earlier.  We 
shall  have  to  pay  the  latter  organizations  for  the  service, 
whereas  the  first  sources  to  which  we  turned  do  not  charge 
unless  they  have  special  expenditures,  such  as  cables  or  wireless. 
Better  spend  these  small  sums  than  "save"  them  and  possibly 
lose  ultimate  payment  for  our  shipment  or  even  the  goods 
themselves.  If  the  information  we  have  gathered  is  favorable, 
we  are  then  ready  to  acknowledge  the  order. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF   ORDER 

We  have  just  said  that  acknowledgment  may  be  effected 
after  full  credit  information  is  at  hand.  We  hasten  to  offer  one 
exception.  If  it  appears  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  delay 
in  determining  the  credit  standing,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
send  out  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  receipt  with  word  that 
further  acknowledgment  will  follow  shortly.  This  procedure 
lets  the  customer,  who  is  3,000  or  more  miles  away,  know  that 
the  order  has  arrived.    He  then  can  look  forward  to  a  later 
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notice  relative  to  date  of  shipment,  or  to  rejection  of  the 
order. 

Since  we  have  decided  to  fill  the  order,  we  are  ready  to 
write  a  letter  of  acceptance.  This  acceptance  may  be  a  very 
simple  response  or  it  may  have  to  recognize  special  conditions. 
If  simple,  then  we  incorporate  the  usual  words  of  pleasure  con- 
cerning the  receipt  of  the  order,  the  attention  which  it  will  have 
in  the  plant,  the  approximate  date  of  shipment,  and  some 
words  of  encouragement  relative  to  the  prospective  distribution 
of  the  goods  by  General  Hardware.  However,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  note  any  terms  of  sale  which  the  buyer  himself 
has  specified  and  to  deal  with  these  accordingly. 

Some  of  the  special  conditions  which  demand  a  more  elabo- 
rate acknowledgment  follow.  It  should  be  clear  to  the  buyer 
t&at  either  he  is  or  is  not  given  an  exclusive  agency.  If  he  says 
nothing  about  the  limitations  of  his  operations,  it  is  presumed 
he  is  given  no  special  privileges  unless  we  as  exporters  expressly 
offer  them.  The  presumption  is  that  General  Hardware  had 
prices  which  it  used  as  a  basis  for  placing  its  order.  Whatever 
they  were  they  should  be  checked  not  only  for  accuracy  but 
for  shipping  terms.  Buyers  often  specify  that  goods  be  shipped 
on  an  "F.A.S."  basis.  The  letters  stand  for  the  words  "Free 
Along  Side"  and  usually  are  followed  by  the  name  of  a  port, 
let  us  say  New  York.  Under  these  conditions  the  seller  agrees 
to  deliver  the  goods  freight  prepaid  to  the  dock  alongside  of 
the  vessel  scheduled  to  carry  the  goods.  If  for  any  reason  the 
goods  must  be  warehoused  before  shipping  or  other  costs  arise, 
the  seller  is  responsible. 

More  often  the  American  exporter  prefers  to  sell  on  an 
F.O.B.  factory  basis.  He  is  relieved  then  of  ascertaining  in 
advance  what  the  freight  charges  will  be  and  of  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  goods  after  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
railroad  company  for  shipment  to  the  port  and  a  clean  bill  of 
lading  has  been  received  from  the  railroad.  The  exporter  may 
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inform  his  customer  as  to  the  freight  rate  to  the  seaboard,  since 
this  information  is  difficult  for  the  foreign  firm  to  obtain.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  standard  practice. 

These  are  but  two  of  a  number  of  terms  which  might  accom- 
pany quotations  and  delimit  the  conditions  for  shipment. 
There  is  an  F.O.B.  port  of  shipment  basis,  F.O.B.  vessel  at  a 
given  port,  C.I.F.  (cost,  insurance,  freight)  involving  the  for- 
eign port  of  destination  and  still  other  variations.  These  are 
definitions  agreed  upon  by  American  exporters  and  often 
subscribed  to  abroad.  But  their  meaning  should  be  clearly 
understood  by  all  parties  to  a  transaction  and  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  order  it  is  well  to  declare  the  shipping  conditions  under 
which  we  accept  the  order. 

We  have  presented  two  concrete  points  which  it  may  be 
wise  to  incorporate  in  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  if  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  for  misunderstanding. ,  Other  matters  may 
call  for  clarification,  such  as  the  provision  for  special  containers 
or  labels  or  deviations  from  standard  stock  forms  or  special 
packing  or  exceptional  financial  terms.  All  of  these  possibilities 
call  for  careful  scrutiny  of  all  documents  associated  with  the 
order.  Once  this  is  done  the  acknowledgment  can  be  made 
complete  and  any  conditions  to  which  the  seller  does  not  sub- 
scribe noted.  These  may  be  so  numerous  or  of  such  import 
that  they  call  for  a  response  from  the  buyer.  Some  time  may  be 
saved  if,  for  example,  we  suggest  to  the  buyer  that  if  he  is 
agreeable  to  our  specifications  as  indicated  in  our  letter,  he 
cable  a  single  word  according  to  a  standard  code  which  we 
should  name,  as  for  example,  Bentley's,  and  if  the  size  of  the 
order  permits,  we  might  suggest  he  cable  at  our  expense.  And 
we  should  never  forget  to  send  a  "follow"  letter,  that  is,  a  car- 
bon copy  duly  marked  just  in  case  the  first  letter  should  go 
astray. 

Instructions  in  all  of  these  aspects  of  contracting  for  and 
handling  an  order  are  readily  at  hand  in  the  several  books  to 
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which  we  have  referred.  Hence,  we  do  not  repeat  the  details 
here.  But  it  seems  in  order  at  this  point  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment one  condition  of  sale  in  particular  which  bothers  some 
beginners,  namely,  the  financial  terms. 


FINANCIAL  TERMS 

As  in  domestic  trade  so  in  foreign  trade,  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  accounts  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
seller  and  buyer.  In  foreign  trade,  sales  are  most  commonly 
made  on  terms  which  fall  within  one  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: (1)  letter  of  credit;  (2)  cash  against  documents;  (3) 
time  draft;  and  (4)  open  account.  The  first  two  conditions 
are  essentially  cash  limitations,  but  not  exactly  so. 

In  the  case  of  a  time  draft  which  demands  payment  against 
documents,  if  the  buyer  refuses  to  take  up  the  draft  when  pre- 
sented, the  seller  is  confronted  with  the  inconvenience  of 
having  his  merchandise  at  a  distant  port.  Although  he  retains 
title  to  them,  he  may  not  find  it  easy  to  dispose  of  them  to 
someone  else  in  the  port  or  nearby  and  it  may  not  pay  him  to 
have  the  shipment  returned.  Of  course,  situations  of  this  kind 
can  be  avoided  and  are  avoided  generally  through  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  buyer's  responsibility  before  the  order  is 
accepted,  as  we  have  already  explained,  and  by  a  clear-cut 
understanding  between  both  parties  concerned  of  all  of  the 
conditions  of  sale. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  clear  interpre- 
tations of  terms.  In  a  survey  made  a  few  years  ago  among  a 
group  of  manufacturers  as  to  their  definition  of  the  term  "open 
account,"  an  expression  which  normally  we  might  assume  is 
clear  to  everyone,  42  firms  gave  the  following  responses :  * 


1  Eugene  Van  Cleef  and  Philip  H.  Burris,  Credit  Losses  in  Foreign 
Trade,  1937,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  October,  1939. 
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Number  of  Firms 
Definition  of  Open  Account  in  Accord 

2% — 10  days I 

2% — io  days,  net  30 11 

2% — 10  days,  net  60 1 

Net  30  days    11 

Net  30-60  days 1 

Net  30-90  days 1 

Net  60  days    1 

Net  60-90  days 1 

30  days  from  date  of  invoice 2 

On  receipt  of  goods 1 

Open  terms,  no  notes,  no  drafts,  no  security 6 

Current  account    1 

Regular  terms   2 

Same  as  domestic  open  account 2 

To  be  sure  many  of  these  definitions  do  not  differ  radically 
from  each  other,  and  yet  the  mere  matter  of  difference  in 
number  of  days  allowed  for  payment,  or  for  taking  a  discount, 
is  significant.  Serious  misunderstandings  can  arise  out  of  this 
interpretation  alone,  leading  to  ill  will  and  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  owing  to  these  many  different  interpretations  that  we 
make  no  attempt  to  state  what  is  right  in  terms  of  a  definition. 
We  advise  only  that  there  is  a  zone  as  it  were,  within  which 
most  traders  agree  as  to  fundamentals.  Once  that  is  under- 
stood, each  exporter  is  at  liberty  to  establish  any  deviations  he 
desires,  just  so  his  trade  understands  exactly  the  meaning  of 
his  particular  conditions. 

The  beginner  is  unlikely  to  operate  on  an  open  account 
basis.  Certainly  he  would  be  unwise  to  do  so,  unless  the  buyer 
were  located  nearby  as  in  Canada  and  were  very  well  known. 
At  the  outset,  he  will  play  safer  if  he  arranges  for  some  form 
of  "cash  against  documents."  Just  what  does  this  mean?  It  is 
technically  indicated  as  D/P,  payment  against  documents,  or 
D/A,  payment  against  acceptance.  Either  of  these  arrange- 
ments provides  for  the  presentation  of  all  documents  attached 
to  the  draft  to  the  appropriate  bank  which  in  turn  sends  them 
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to  its  correspondent  bank  at  destination.  There  at  the  proper 
time,  depending  upon  the  date  for  collection  specified  on  the 
draft,  the  draft  is  presented  to  the  consignee  for  payment.  If 
he  pays,  the  bank  will  transfer  to  him  all  the  documents  re- 
quired to  claim  the  goods.  In  the  case  of  an  acceptance,  the 
goods  may  be  released  before  the  maturity  date.  But  herein 
lies  a  risk.  The  customer,  for  any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons, 
good  or  bad,  it  makes  little  difference,  may  refuse  to  take  up 
the  acceptance  at  maturity.  In  this  case  there  may  be  much 
trouble  in  settling  the  account.  However,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  careful  investigation  beforehand  of  the  customer's 
reliability  will  make  such  refusals  rare  if  they  occur  at  all. 

Even  better  than  drafts  and  acceptances  for  the  beginner  is 
a  letter  of  credit.  This  is  virtually  an  assured  cash-in-advance 
arrangement.  The  customer  stipulates  in  the  letter  of  credit, 
issued  by  the  buyer's  bank,  the  maximum  amount  of  money 
which  the  seller  may  draw  upon  presentation  of  the  required 
documents  indicating  the  goods  have  gone  forward.  Shipment 
having  been  made,  the  seller  is  reimbursed  at  once.  The  buyer 
may  not  receive  his  goods  for  30  to  60  days  but  the  seller  is 
enjoying  the  use  of  the  funds  just  collected.  In  fact  technically, 
unless  specifically  stated,  the  seller  is  freed  from  further  re- 
sponsibility. 

Now,  there  are  various  kinds  of  letters  of  credit  and  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  issued.  This  is  not  the  place  to  pre- 
sent a  discussion  of  them.  We  merely  note  that  the  simplest, 
most  convenient  and  safest  form  is  known  as  a  straight  con- 
firmed irrevocable  letter  of  credit.  In  this  case,  the  seller  is 
assured  of  coverage  of  payment  prior  to  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  letter.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  letter  being  withdrawn 
by  the  customer,  or  the  bank  refusing  to  make  payment  when 
the  documents  are  properly  presented. 

These  four  common  financial  arrangements  with  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  have  been  described  not  to  empha- 
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size  the  complications  or  risks  involved,  but  rather  to  show 
that  arrangements  for  payment  may  not  be  more  difficult  than 
in  the  home  market.  Of  course,  we  must  admit  they  are  a  little 
more  "bother"  than  making  out  a  single  invoice  and  mailing  it. 
But  after  a  few  experiences,  the  "bother"  aspect  no  longer  is 
disturbing.  There  are  many  possible  modifications  of  these 
terms,  but  they  involve  details  which  each  particular  circum- 
stance calls  for  and,  accordingly,  there  is  no  point  in  attempt- 
ing to  present  them  here.  For  the  person  unacquainted  with 
such  matters,  the  various  sources  of  information  we  have  men- 
tioned are  readily  available  to  supply  the  help  needed. 

FOLLOWING  INSTRUCTIONS 

We  have  previously  recorded  the  incidental  remark  that 
instructions  by  the  buyer  should  be  followed  scrupulously. 
This  may  at  first  thought  seem  to  be  a  superfluous  admonition. 
But  because  the  beginner  may  not  have  had  much  or  any  ex- 
perience abroad,  he  may  not  always  appreciate  why  a  customer 
requests  certain  things  be  done  and  proceed  to  ignore  the 
customer's  instructions.  Such  independence  can  lead  to  disas- 
trous results.  It  seems  therefore  to  be  quite  in  order  to  discuss 
this  phase  of  export  again,  to  remind  the  seller  that  he  is  doing 
business  with  foreign  peoples  who  operate  under  governments 
which  are  different  from  our  own,  who  are  accustomed  to 
carrying  on  business  locally  in  ways  which  are  different  from 
ours  and  who,  in  general,  live  in  an  environment  not  like 
ours.  We  must  have  faith  that  the  customer  knows  what  he 
wants;  that  he  is  not  making  requests  just  to  make  life  mis- 
erable for  us.  If  we  assume  a  flexible  attitude,  an  open  mind  in 
this  business,  we  shall  find  it  interesting  and  stimulating.  The 
fact  that  instructions  do  differ  from  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  at  home  provides  a  refreshing  digression  from 
domestic  ways  and  even  revives  an  interest  in  our  local  routine. 
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PREPARATION  OF  THE  PRODUCT 

Let  us  say  the  General  Hardware  Company  of  London 
places  an  order  with  us  for  various  commodities  selected  from 
our  catalog,  but  they  request  that  certain  parts  of  our  tools  be 
galvanized  to  prevent  rusting.  They  tell  us  that  the  continual 
high  humidity  under  which  the  tool  is  used  requires  this  devia- 
tion from  our  standard  form.  What  shall  we  do  about  it? 

Of  course  we  have  several  choices :  we  may  say  no,  it  cannot 
be  done  or  we  are  unwilling  to  do  it ;  we  may  try  to  convince 
them  that  our  product  will  withstand  the  humidity  as  it  is;  we 
may  say  yes,  we  shall  be  glad  to  conform  but  shall  have  to 
make  an  additional  charge ;  or  we  may  conform  without  charg- 
ing extra  and  not  even  discuss  the  request.  Obviously,  if  we 
can  conform  even  at  some  inconvenience  to  ourselves  we  should 
do  so.  We  may  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  request  is 
unreasonable  or  foolish  or  unnecessary.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  customer  knows  his  market  better  than  we;  or  even  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  whim  of  the  market,  of  long  standing,  we 
should  not  ask  him  to  re-educate  or  reform  his  customers. 

It  is  not  our  contention  that  we  should  always  blindly  con- 
form and  make  any  changes  in  patterns  or  styles  or  colors  or 
finishes  as  the  customer  dictates.  But,  we  will  be  well  advised  if 
we  always  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  these  requests 
on  the  assumption  that  more  than  likely  our  customer  has  good 
reason  for  his  qualification  of  the  order.  Naturally,  there  are 
numerous  variations  of  such  demands. 

For  many  years  it  was  customary  for  German  manufacturers 
not  only  to  grant  demands  for  modifications  of  their  products 
but  they  actually  seemed  to  encourage  them.  This  was  a  form 
of  competition  sometimes  irksome  to  us  and  not  infrequently 
a  form  we  could  not  or  would  not  meet.  Some  other  European 
nations  followed  the  German  pattern  to  a  limited  extent. 
Whether  in  the  years  to  come  this  custom  will  be  continued 
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remains  to  be  experienced.  If  merchants  of  the  United  States 
become  increasingly  important  factors  in  the  field,  we  are  likely 
to  see  less  of  this  conduct. 

PACKING 

Packing  is  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed  aspects  of  foreign 
trade.  The  literature  is  extensive.  At  conventions  the  subject  is 
usually  considered  and  invariably  creeps  into  the  conferences 
even  when  not  scheduled.  One  might  assume  that  all  American 
business  men  are  now  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  packing  and 
know  all  the  things  to  do  and  not  to  do.  And  yet  the  facts  are 
otherwise.  For  every  day  finds  new  venturers  into  the  field  of 
foreign  trade  and  each  one  must  learn  the  story.  Because  so 
much  has  been  written  and  can  be  easily  read,  we  shall  not  re- 
peat the  details  here.  It  is  our  purpose  to  note  a  few  of  the 
fundamentals  and  then  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  cause 
the  new  man  to  be  on  guard  and  to  follow  the  right  course  by 
properly  informing  himself  with  reference  to  his  own  product. 

Normally,  the  General  Hardware  Company  will  send  pack- 
ing instructions  with  their  order.  But  even  their  instructions 
may  not  be  complete  or  detailed,  because  they  may  assume  that 
it  is  unnecessary,  for  example,  to  provide  advice  as  to  the  out- 
side packing  and  therefore  tell  us  only  about  the  desired  wrap- 
ping of  the  tools  themselves.  They  may  request  that  all  tools 
be  greased  and  wrapped  in  oiled  paper,  packed  twelve  boxes 
to  a  case.  They  may  assume  that  we  will  know  enough  to 
line  the  cases  with  waterproof  paper  or  other  material ;  that  we 
will  pack  the  goods  so  that  they  will  not  move  around;  that 
the  thickness  and  strength  of  boards  will  be  sufficient  to  with- 
stand ships'  slings  and  such  other  rough  handling  as  may  pos- 
sibly occur;  and  that  steel  straps  in  sufficient  number  and  in  the 
right  positions  will  be  placed  around  the  cases  to  provide  fur- 
ther safety  against  damage  and  pilferage. 
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Accompanying  foreign  shipments  is  a  Packing  List.  Some 
shipping  clerks  do  not  like  to  fill  them  out  at  first  but,  like 
most  functions  after  they  have  been  performed  for  a  while,  the 
clerk  becomes  adjusted  and  does  not  object  to  them.  This  list 
is  of  great  importance  whether  we  see  any  sense  in  it  or  not. 
Just  as  the  United  States  Government  inspects  goods  which  are 
imported  and  levies  duties  on  some,  so  do  foreign  governments. 
Much  discomfort  will  be  saved  our  customer  if  we  meticulously 
enter  the  requisite  data  on  the  packing  list.  These  lists  differ 
for  different  countries.  Sometimes  net  weights,  gross  weights, 
legal  weights,  and  other  kinds  of  weight  information  are  re- 
quired. Let  us  be  sure  to  enter  them.  The  cubical  contents  are 
often  asked  for.  And  what  is  more,  sometimes  these  must  be 
given  in  units  of  the  metric  system  only,  or  in  both  our  (Eng- 
lish) system  and  the  metric. 

Occasionally  we  are  told  not  to  include  advertising  litera- 
ture in  the  packing.  In  some  countries  this  literature  is  taxed. 
It  seems  foolish  to  us,  but  facts  are  facts  and  we  cannot  change 
the  laws  of  other  nations. 

Again,  certain  markings  on  the  cases  are  required.  General 
Hardware  may  ask  us  to  stamp  a  diamond  on  each  case  and 
put  inside  each  diamond  the  letters  "G.H."  If  more  than  one 
case,  place  the  number  of  the  case  under  the  initials  but  inside 
the  diamond.  Sometimes  the  mark  of  the  firm  or  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin  is  required,  not  just  anywhere  but  on  certain 
sides  of  cases  and  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  or  in  the 
middle,  or  elsewhere.  Let  us  follow  these  instructions  and 
not  question  them.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  them,  no 
doubt. 

These  comments  on  the  markings  on  cases  and  packages 
and  sometimes  the  commodities  themselves  suggest  a  story  of 
specific  as  well  as  general  interest.  About  the  time  Germany 
began  its  rise  to  power  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  she  was 
selling  cutlery  to  England  as  well  as  to  other  countries.   The 
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British  liked  the  German  cutlery  so  much  they  gave  it  prefer- 
ence over  their  own.  The  British  Government,  observing  this 
irritating  action,  ordered  imported  goods  to  carry  the  stamp 

"Made  in "  That  meant  German  cutlery  had  to  carry 

the  stamp  "Made  in  Germany."  This  law  boomeranged.  The 
new  stamp  made  it  easier  for  British  consumers  to  identify  and 
purchase  German  knives,  forks,  and  other  cutlery  to  the  fur- 
ther dismay  of  British  manufacturers.  The  Germans  thought 
it  such  a  fine  idea  they  voluntarily  engraved  it  on  their  prod- 
ucts. 

This  experience  did  not  go  unnoticed  in  other  countries.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  type  of  mark  on  many  products. 
But  marking  the  commodity  was  not  the  end.  The  outside 
wrappings  including  cases  were  also  similarly  marked. 

Some  years  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  thought  so  well  of  the  custom  that  it  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  design  to  be  used  as  a  stamp  on  freight  shipped  by  all 
American  manufacturers  trading  abroad  and  which  would  be 
so  distinctive  that  illiterate  foreigners  and  those  not  knowing 
our  language  could  learn  to  recognize  the  stamp  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  American  origin  of  any  commodity  or  container 
carrying  it.  Today  that  design  serves  as  the  seal  of  the  Cham- 
ber's monthly  magazine,  The  Nation's  Business, 

Unlike  foreign  merchants,  those  in  the  United  States  are  so 
highly  individualistic  that  few  of  them  accepted  the  shield- 
shaped  stamp  as  the  one  to  be  used  on  their  products  and  their 
packing.  However,  they  have  recognized  the  worthwhileness 
of  a  mark  which  is  distinctive.  So,  many  manufacturers  stencil 
their  trademark  on  the  outside  of  the  packing  cases  and  print 
under  it,  or  as  a  part  of  it,  the  words  "Made  in  U.S.A." 

In  short,  the  packing  of  goods  for  export  deserves  as  careful 
study  as  any  other  aspect  of  the  whole  business  of  exporting. 
Carefully  done  it  can  contribute  much  to  the  success  of  busi- 
ness. 
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DOCUMENTATION 

Two  words,  documents  and  documentation,  which  are  fre- 
quently used  in  foreign  trade  terminology,  often  create  a  bit 
of  fear  in  the  minds  of  those  just  thinking  about  engaging  in 
the  export  business.  But  these  fears  are  not  well  based.  To  be 
sure  there  usually  is  more  paper  work  associated  with  exports 
than  with  domestic  transactions.  And  yet,  if  we  face  each  re- 
quired paper  alone  instead  of  considering  all  of  them  at  the 
same  moment,  we  shall  find  the  situation  quite  comfortable. 
It  is  important  that  we  look  upon  these  documents  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  business,  a  necessary  evil  if  we  wish,  and  whether 
distasteful  or  not,  whether  we  think  them  necessary  or  not,  to 
fill  them  out  cheerfully. 

In  domestic  transactions,  so  far  as  invoice  requirements  are 
concerned,  usually  only  a  single  copy  is  demanded.  Sometimes 
invoices  in  duplicate  are  requested  or  are  voluntarily  submitted, 
and  occasionally  as  many  as  three  copies  are  asked  for.  In  the 
case  of  foreign  shipments,  invoices  in  quadruplicate  and  sex- 
tuplicate  are  not  infrequently  demanded.  At  times  six  copies 
seem  to  us  to  be  carrying  billing  too  far.  However,  it  is  no 
hardship  to  slip  in  a  few  extra  carbons.  That  is  just  the  way 
things  are  in  foreign  trade. 

Another  important  document  is  the  packing  list  already  men- 
tioned. Whereas  in  this  country  the  invoice  may  serve  in  this 
capacity,  foreign  shipments  require  more  detailed  description 
than  domestic,  including  gross  and  net  weight,  number  of  cases 
and  content  of  each  case,  listing  of  advertising  matter,  case 
markings,  and  still  other  identifying  notations.  It  is  impracti- 
cable to  incorporate  this  information  on  the  foreign  invoice. 
Hence  the  separate  packing  list. 

Other  documents  are  known  as  the  consular  invoice,  export 
declaration,  bill  of  lading  which  in  some  circumstances  can  be 
a  "through"  bill  of  lading,  certificate  of  origin,  marine  insur- 
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ance  policy,  and  a  draft.  We  shall  not  describe  each  of  these 
in  detail.  In  the  first  place  all  of  them  are  not  necessary  for  all 
countries.  Some  vary  in  form  or  detail  for  different  countries. 
Take,  for  example,  the  consular  invoice.  In  certain  instances  it 
must  be  "visaed,"  that  is,  have  the  official  stamp  of  a  resident 
Consul  of  the  particular  country.  Sometimes  the  form  must  be 
obtained  from  the  consular  office,  one's  own  invoice  being  un- 
satisfactory to  that  country.  Once  again,  instead  of  trying  to 
record  here  all  of  the  details,  we  refer  the  beginner  to  the 
sources  of  information  already  specified,  assuring  him  that  he 
need  have  no  serious  trouble  in  fulfilling  the  various  documen- 
tary obligations. 

COLLECTIONS 

One  good  reason  for  completing  these  forms  correctly,  if 
there  were  no  other,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  necessary 
for  obtaining  payment  for  the  shipment.  And  who  is  there  to 
say  this  is  of  no  moment !  When  we  present  a  letter  of  credit 
or  a  time  draft  to  the  bank  for  reimbursement,  the  bank  must 
have  a  set  of  these  documents  as  evidence  of  the  shipment  hav- 
ing been  properly  made.  Of  course,  the  bank  cannot  assume 
liability  for  any  errors  which  may  come  to  light  later.  If 
errors  do  occur  and  if  they  lead  to  refusal  of  the  goods  at  desti- 
nation, to  rejection  of  a  draft  or  to  fines  or  claims  of  any  kind, 
the  bank  holds  the  manufacturer  responsible.  The  bank  will 
expect  a  refund  from  the  manufacturer  if  it  would  otherwise 
suffer  a  loss. 

While  banks  seek  to  provide  conveniences  for  the  business 
world  they  must  at  the  same  time  protect  themselves.  But 
once  again,  documents  correctly  made  out  and  attached  to 
drafts  and  acceptances  of  letters  of  credit  in  good  order  are 
normal  procedures  in  foreign  trade  practice  and  generally 
give  no  trouble. 
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ARBITRATION 

When  an  account  goes  sour  in  this  country,  we  can  if  need 
be  resort  to  the  courts  to  enforce  full  or  partial  collection,  or 
recover  such  portion  of  the  goods  as  may  still  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  customer.  As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  good  practice  to 
remain  out  of  court  if  possible  and  especially  so  out  of  foreign 
courts.  Everyone  recognizes  that  no  matter  how  careful  parties 
to  a  transaction  may  be,  both  having  the  best  of  intentions, 
man  being  what  he  is  will  get  into  difficulties  once  in  a  while. 
In  order  to  reduce  these  to  a  minimum,  or  at  least  to  make 
their  solution  as  easy  as  possible,  there  is  an  organization  known 
as  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  Inc.  which  has  ren- 
dered splendid  service  in  the  sponsorship  of  certain  commis- 
sions for  the  adjudication  of  disputes  outside  the  courts  and 
the  preservation  of  international  goodwill. 

There  are  three  divisions  or  systems  each  separately  man- 
aged. One  is  the  American  Arbitration  System  which  handles 
disputes  arriving  in  the  United  States;  another  is  the  Inter- 
American  System  managed  by  the  Inter-American  Commer- 
cial Arbitration  Commission  which  focuses  upon  the  twenty-one 
Latin  American  Republics;  the  third  is  the  Canadian- Ameri- 
can System  managed  by  the  Canadian-American  Commercial 
Arbitration  Commission.  Arbitration  clauses  have  been  drawn 
up  approved  by  each  of  the  commissions  for  insertion  in  con- 
tracts between  the  nationals  of  the  countries  represented  in 
these  commissions.  One  of  the  clauses  is  quoted  here  as  a 
sample  illustration.  It  is  the  one  recommended  for  use  in  Inter- 
American  contracts :  "Any  controversy  or  claim  arising  out  of 
or  relating  to  this  contract  or  the  breach  thereof,  shall  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules,  then  obtaining, 
of  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commission. 
This  agreement  shall  be  enforceable  and  judgment  upon  any 
award  rendered  by  all  or  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators  may  be 
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entered  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction.  The  arbitration  shall 
be  held  in or  wherever  jurisdiction  may  be  ob- 
tained over  the  parties."  If  such  contracts  are  used  and  disputes 
arise  then  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  arbitration  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  commission  having  jurisdiction  in  the  particular 
areas. 

Fees  are  moderate.  These  organizations  are  non-profit.  Re- 
sults to  date  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  Headquarters  of 
the  American  Arbitration  Association  are  located  in  New  York 
City  and  branch  offices  are  in  the  larger  centers  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  Detailed  information  concerning  pro- 
cedures, operation,  and  rules  and  regulations  are  available 
upon  request  directed  to  headquarters  or  branches. 

THE  FREIGHT  FORWARDER 

We  have  now  acknowledged  General  Hardware's  order, 
manufactured  the  goods,  packed  them  properly  for  shipment, 
prepared  the  documents  for  which  we  had  the  facilities.  But 
we  have  yet  to  make  the  shipment,  although  when  we  dis- 
cussed documentation  and  collections  we  assumed  that  ship- 
ment had  been  made.  We  did  not  wish  to  confuse  our  discus- 
sion at  that  stage  with  a  consideration  of  arrangements  for 
cargo  space,  securing  steamship  bills  of  lading  where  neces- 
sary, and  other  details.  We  felt  justified  in  omitting  such  com- 
ments because  happily  we  can  shift  this  work  to  the  shoulders 
of  an  expert  and  relieve  ourselves  of  considerable  work.  The 
Freight  Forwarder  enters  the  picture. 

Most  exporters  rely  upon  freight  forwarders  to  care  for 
their  shipments,  some  from  the  moment  they  are  ready  to  leave 
the  factory,  others  when  the  goods  arrive  at  the  port  of  depart- 
ure. The  forwarder  may  have  an  arrangement  whereby  he 
contracts  with  the  railroad  company  for  a  consolidated  car. 
That  is,  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  Chicago,  Cleveland  or 
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other  cities  may  have  goods  for  overseas  scheduled  to  leave 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  but  none  of  them  has  enough 
for  a  carload.  The  forwarder  having  control  of  the  car  can 
make  up  a  full  load  by  combining  these  several  shipments. 
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TO 
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Figure  2.  A  Generalized  Pattern  of  Air  Trade  Routes 

With  aviation  well  developed  in  consequence  of  World  War  II,  the 
proximity  to  each  other  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  attains  great  import 
tance.  To  what  extent  the  world's  commodities  will  ultimately  be  carried 
over  air  routes  no  one  can  say  with  accuracy,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
international  trade  will  be  notably  stimulated  by  this  new  medium,  a 
medium  which  all  foreign  traders  will  do  well  to  consider  in  their  own 
future  trade  plans.  (Courtesy  J.  P.  Van  Zandt,  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  G.) 
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Each  shipper  receives  the  benefit  of  a  carload  freight  rate  on 
his  less-than-carload  freight.  He  also  secures  faster  service  than 
otherwise  because  his  goods  go  forward  on  a  through  car. 

The  freight  forwarder  arranges  for  shipping  space;  secures 
the  appropriate  bill  of  lading,  a  through  bill  or  separate  rail 
and  ocean  bills  of  lading;  warehouses  goods  at  the  port  in  the 
event  of  steamship  delays ;  sometimes  secures  consular  invoices, 
certificates  of  origin,  and,  in  general,  renders  numerous  services 
which  greatly  relieve  the  shipper.  The  charges  for  these  serv- 
ices are  nominal.  Trade  associations  or  publishers  of  foreign 
trade  journals,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  sources  may 
be  consulted  for  names  of  reliable  freight  forwarders. 

When  aviation  enters  the  realm  of  international  trade  on  a 
large  scale  there  will  be  agencies  presumably  to  arrange  for 
shipments  via  this  medium.  One  of  the  aviation  companies 
recently  announced  "Charge,  Collect  and/or  C.O.D."  services 
to  certain  Latin  American  countries. 

THE  FOLLOW-UP 

The  order  has  now  been  shipped  to  the  General  Hardware 
Company  of  London.  When  the  goods  go  forward,  it  is  well 
to  drop  a  note  to  the  company  expressing  an  interest  in  the  fact 
and  the  hope  that  the  shipment  will  arrive  in  good  order  and 
will  prove  not  only  to  meet  with  their  pleasure  but  also  with 
that  of  their  customers. 

After  a  period  of  time  has  elapsed  which  seems  to  have  been 
ample  for  the  arrival  of  the  goods  and  in  turn  the  disposal  of 
part  of  them,  a  follow-up  letter  is  appropriate.  An  appeal 
for  a  re-order  should  be  made.  This  can  be  done  rather  soon  on 
the  basis  of  distance.  We  can  argue  that  owing  to  the  time  in- 
volved in  the  long  ocean  voyage,  General  Hardware  should 
anticipate  its  needs  well  in  advance  of  the  time  when  stocks 
ought  to  be  rehabilitated.    We  might  also  point  out  that  a 
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somewhat  larger  order  would  be  desirable  not  only  because  of 
the  time  required  to  get  the  goods  but  because  of  a  probable 
increase  in  demand  for  them.  Presumably  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance associated  with  the  product  or  its  consumption 
will  suggest  to  each  exporter  the  sales  appeal  which  best  fits 
his  case. 

The  suggestions  we  have  made  have  been  based  upon  the 
sale  of  a  commodity  purchased  abroad  for  resale.  If  the  first 
order  comes  from  the  consumer  direct,  as  it  would  in  the  case 
of  products  sold  for  use  by  mining  corporations,  railroads, 
cities,  public  utilities  of  various  kinds,  all  of  the  procedures  we 
have  discussed  would  be  applicable  in  principle.  Of  course 
there  would  be  some  variations.  For  example,  in  our  corre- 
spondence, we  would  not  be  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
resale  or  with  the  education  of  the  consumer.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  aspects  which  are  of  special  interest  to  institu- 
tional consumers  would  enter. 

We  hope  the  reader  who  has  now  become  acquainted  with 
the  ways  in  which  he  may  enter  the  export  field  will  feel  that 
this  outlet  for  his  goods  is  one  he  should  cultivate  without 
further  delay;  that  it  is  not  as  formidable  as  he  may  have 
originally  thought.  We  trust  that  having  reached  this  decision 
he  will  not  attempt  to  do  all  at  once  all  the  things  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  that  he  will  feel  his  way  as  we  suggested  at  the  outset ; 
that  he  will  take  a  step  at  a  time;  learn  to  walk  before  he  tries 
to  run.  If  so,  he  should  find  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  that 
he  has  added  a  good  balance  wheel  to  his  business  in  the  form 
of  a  profitable  and  fascinating  experience  in  the  international 
sphere. 


Chapter  7 
IMPORTS  MEAN  PROFITS  TOO 

Imports  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  ( 1 )  raw  mate- 
rials and  semi-manufactures  for  further  processing  for  con- 
sumption by  American  industry  and  (2)  commodities  to  be 
distributed  to  consumers  without  further  modification.  Then, 
too,  we  may  import  not  only  material  things  but  ideas.  Each 
of  these  aspects  deserves  discussion,  with  special  emphasis  per- 
haps on  the  importation  of  raw  materials  or  semi-processed 
goods. 

RAW  MATERIALS  AND  SEMI-MANUFACTURES 

Direct  importation  of  such  products  has  not  been  under- 
taken by  many  firms.  Large  organizations  have  done  this  more 
often  than  the  smaller  ones.  The  reasons  for  such  relative  in- 
activity probably  are  found  in  a  variety  of  conditions.  Through- 
out our  economic  development  we  have  enjoyed  an  abundance 
of  many  kinds  of  raw  materials.  The  extent  of  the  country 
itself  has  encouraged  an  isolationist  philosophy  in  consequence 
of  which  we  have  given  little  thought  to  making  purchases 
abroad.  Those  who  have  feared  such  action  have  in  many 
cases  discouraged  it  by  lending  a  helping  hand  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  tariff  walls.  Farmers  in  particular  have  opposed 
competition  of  foreign  farmers,  and  manufacturers  have  like- 
wise looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  importation  of  goods  which 
could  be  sold  for  less  money  than  their  own  in  the  American 
market. 

We  do  not  argue  here  whether  or  not  these  points  of  view 
have  been  justified.  They  involve  many  complexities  and  cer- 
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tain  theories  concerned  with  the  philosophy  of  international 
trade  and  the  development  of  international  commercial  poli- 
cies. Often,  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  who  sees  the 
world  first  in  terms  of  his  own  welfare  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  a  policy  which  would  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  Such  a  policy  might  mean  the  elimination  of  his 
business  and  from  the  standpoint  of  self-preservation  perhaps 
he  should  not  be  too  severely  criticized.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Some  years  ago  the  Japanese  flooded  the  American  market 
with  friction  tape  and  electric  light  bulbs.  Both  products  were 
notoriously  poor  in  quality,  far  below  the  quality  of  that  pro- 
duced by  our  own  manufacturers,  and  sold  at  extremely  low 
prices.  Our  manufacturers  wanted  the  national  government 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  undercutting  of  prices.  How- 
ever, there  were  those  who  felt  the  situation  would  right  itself 
and  it  did.  Eventually  American  buyers  recognized  the  in- 
ferior product.  But  this  competition  which  appeared  to  our 
producers  as  unfair  did  have  a  wholesome  effect.  It  forced 
our  firms  to  seek  improved  ways  to  lower  their  own  prices  and 
still  maintain  quality.  They  succeeded,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  customers  and  themselves,  while  the  Japanese 
product  met  with  declining  sales.  But  now,  to  return  to  the 
initial  consideration  of  the  importation  of  raw  and  semi- 
manufactured materials. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  a  business  man  that  profits  may  be 
as  much  a  matter  of  costs  as  one  of  selling  prices.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  only  the  margin  between  costs  and  selling  prices 
that  counts,  but  volume  of  sales  is  equally  critical.  And  the 
volume,  quality  being  constant,  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  sell- 
ing price  decreases.  Consequently,  if  we  can  reduce  costs  by 
whatever  means,  so  long  as  quality  remains  unimpaired,  we 
can  reduce  the  selling  price  and  still  enjoy  a  constant  unit  mar- 
gin of  profit.  One  of  the  ways  to  lower  the  selling  price  is  by 
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reducing  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Sometimes  this  can  be 
achieved  through  importations. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  import  raw  materials  of  which  we 
have  a  deficiency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nation's  imports 
during  the  past  half-century  from  regions  located  in  low  lati- 
tudes, that  is,  between  latitudes  25 °  North  and  25 °  South  of 
the  equator  have  nearly  doubled  in  volume  as  compared  with 
our  exports  to  those  same  regions.  We  have  willingly  brought 
in  rubber,  tin,  coffee,  spices,  gums,  balsa  wood,  nuts,  man- 
ganese, tungsten,  copper,  and  a  host  of  other  products.  Why 
should  we  not  import  materials  similar  to  those  we  produce  if 
we  can  buy  them  for  less  money? 

The  immediate  response  is  likely  to  bring  cries  of  "unpatri- 
otic," "unfairness  to  our  own  people,"  "depriving  our  workers 
of  jobs,"  and  other  terrible  things.  But,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
this  kind  of  complaint  does  not  make  sense.  We  do  not  fear 
competition  at  home.  Our  manufacturers  frequently  ask  for 
bids  on  various  projects  and  buy  from  the  lowest  bidder.  They 
commonly  ask  the  price  per  pound  or  per  ton  of  a  given  quality 
of  wheat  or  coal  or  wool  or  lumber  or  something  else  and  pay 
the  lowest  price.  Someone  gets  the  business  and  someone  else 
does  not.  Is  it  unfair  for  the  manufacturer  to  force  these  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials  to  bid  against  each  other?  We  never 
seem  to  think  so.  It  is  perhaps  this  competition  which  makes 
us  rack  our  brains  for  new  and  improved  ways  to  reduce 
prices. 

So  it  is  in  the  world  markets.  It  is  not  only  our  right  but  our 
duty  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price  anywhere  in  the  world.  And  it 
is  high  time  that  the  American  business  man  realized  this  duty. 
Conceivably  part  of  the  fault  for  his  neglecting  this  aspect  of 
his  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  Government. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  was 
established  it  was  made  clear  that  one  of  its  primary  functions 
would  be  to  help  American  business  export.  When  its  officers' 
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attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  foreign  trade  is  a  two- 
way  affair  and  that  exporting  cannot  be  achieved  without 
importing,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  comment  and  insisted 
that  the  people  of  the  nation  would  not  subscribe  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Bureau  if  it  attempted  to  tell  America  where  it 
could  buy  to  advantage  beyond  our  boundaries,  as  well  as  sell 
beyond  them.  We  now  at  long  last  are  recognizing  the  fallacy 
of  that  policy  and  not  only  is  the  Bureau  taking  a  more  liberal 
attitude  even  to  the  extent  of  publishing  "Import  Opportuni- 
ties," but  such  organizations  as  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  have 
gone  on  record  in  support  of  imports.  We  cannot  be  absolutely 
certain  that  they  urge  the  importation  of  competitive  com- 
modities, but  if  their  generalized  statement  is  to  be  implemented 
then  the  latter  type  of  business  cannot  be  avoided. 

There  are  times  when  we  must  face  the  problem  of  assuring 
ourselves  of  certain  commodities  or  certain  facilities  essential 
for  military  purposes  in  spite  of  costs  higher  than  if  imported. 
As  a  military  necessity  tariff  protection  is  required  to  make 
possible  the  survival  in  our  own  country  of  various  industries. 
For  example,  if  we  produced  no  sugar  and  instead  imported 
all  that  we  consumed  we  could  buy  it  for  upward  of  one  cent 
per  pound  less  than  we  now  pay.  But  we  are  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  just  so  we  may  have  some  sugar  in  the  event  war  or 
some  other  exigency  should  cut  us  off  from  importations. 
Other  exceptional  circumstances  might  be  cited.  There  was 
a  time  when  tariffs  were  defended  on  the  basis  of  providing 
an  opportunity  for  infant  industries  to  become  well  established. 
But  too  often,  after  the  infants  had  become  mature,  tariffs 
continued  to  "protect"  them.  Surely  we  are  not  expressing  our 
talent  for  efficiency  in  business  when  we  deliberately  pay  more 
for  our  products  than  need  be. 

The  beginner  in  export  may  not  wish  to  be  "confused"  by 
indulging  in  imports  too.   Nevertheless,  both  activities  can  be 
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carried  on  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  perhaps  more  leisurely 
than  the  former  and  without  the  expenditure  of  much  time  or 
of  any  funds  other  than  postage,  stationery,  and  the  cost  of 
writing  a  few  letters.  Casting  about  in  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  markets  for  advantageous  buys,  is  just  plain  good 
business  technique.  It  is  a  good  habit  for  the  beginner  to 
establish. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FINISHED  PRODUCTS 

In  this  book  we  have  thus  far  discussed  international  trade 
primarily  with  reference  to  the  exporting  manufacturer.  Now 
and  then  we  have  mentioned  imports,  but  again  with  reference 
to  the  manufacturer  rather  than  the  wholesaler  or  retailer  who 
buys  products  abroad  for  resale  to  the  general  public  in  this 
country.  Our  account  of  the  way  in  which  to  get  started  in 
international  trade  would  be  unbalanced  or  certainly  incom- 
plete if  we  failed  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  importing  for 
resale  to  the  man  on  the  street. 

The  word  "imported"  possesses  a  kind  of  magic.  For  most 
persons  it  conjures  up  a  series  of  concepts  suggesting  great  dis- 
tances, strange  peoples,  different  habits  and  customs,  roman- 
tic tales,  and  oddly  enough  special  or  exceptional  values.  No 
matter  how  cheap  an  item,  if  it  is  "imported"  it  is  different  and 
worth  "more"  apparently  to  the  public.  This  is  not  a  reaction 
peculiar  to  America.  Peoples  all  over  the  earth  behave  in  about 
the  same  manner.  A  Chinese  or  an  Englishman  is  likely  to 
enthuse  as  much  about  products  imported  from  us,  as  we  do 
about  the  things  we  buy  from  them.  Shoes,  cigarettes,  canned 
fruits,  and  many  other  United  States  products  are  displayed  in 
retail  stores  abroad  with  small  American  flags  attached.  Many 
a  person  casts  a  longing  eye  upon  them  and  hopes  sometime 
to  be  their  proud  possessor. 

Some  Americans  protest  the  importation  of  goods  for  sale 
to  our  people  in  competition  with  our  own.   But  the  desire  to 
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buy  things  foreign  is  one  which  is  virtually  inherent  and  cer- 
tainly beyond  the  government  or  individual  merchants  to  re- 
form. We  must  face  the  reality  and  take  full  advantage  of  it. 
We  thereby  do  good  for  both  ourselves  and  the  customers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  merchants  do  not  always  import  commodities 
which  are  in  competition  with  our  own.  As  in  the  case  of 
manufacturers  who  import  raw  materials  not  obtainable  in 
this  country,  so  retailers  import  certain  kinds  of  laces,  of  furni- 
ture, of  silverware,  of  clocks,  of  linens,  of  equipment  used  in 
scientific  research,  and  other  things  which  are  unique,  which 
simply  are  not  made  in  this  country  or  are  not  made  in  the 
same  patterns.  Of  course,  all  of  us  are  aware  of  many  cheap 
goods  that  are  imported,  so  cheap  that  in  a  sense  they  do  not 
enter  into  local  competition  because  we  produce  nothing  com- 
parable. This  is  especially  true  of  trinkets,  toys,  paper  prod- 
ucts, and  oddities  in  considerable  assortment. 

IMPORT  PROCEDURE 

The  technical  procedures  in  the  import  business  are  in  many 
ways  like  those  in  export  except  that  they  are  in  reverse  and 
details  required  in  quoting  prices,  packing,  shipping,  and  carry- 
ing out  other  aspects  of  "filling  the  order"  are  now  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  firms  from  which  we  buy.  However,  it  is  the  duty 
or  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  importer  to  provide 
the  seller  with  complete  instructions  and  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing as  to  the  terms  of  sale  and  of  payment.  The  details 
of  these  mechanics  are  available  from  various  sources,  the 
names  of  which  we  present  later  in  this  chapter. 

IMPORT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Anyone  thinking  about  engaging  in  the  import  business  may 
choose  to  organize  one  of  several  different  kinds  of  institutions. 
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He  can  become  a  wholesaler  who  imports  for  purposes  of  re- 
distribution to  the  retailer.  The  variety  of  commodities  may 
be  great,  or  he  may  become  a  specialist,  importing,  for  example, 
only  art  needlework,  or  rugs  and  tapestries,  or  only  jewelry 
or  other  specialties.  Some  of  these  specialists  are  known  as 
import  merchants  who  on  occasion  have  permanent  repre- 
sentatives abroad  to  do  their  buying.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  in  some  coffee,  tea,  and  wine  houses,  and  still  others. 
Generally,  import  merchants  deal  in  high  quality  or  high  unit 
value  merchandise. 

An  importer  may  function  as  a  broker.  The  import  broker 
generally  is  a  specialist  in  raw  materials  but  not  necessarily  so. 
There  are  rubber  brokers,  cotton  brokers,  sugar  brokers,  and 
many  others.  They  serve  as  links  between  seller  and  buyer, 
although  the  buyer  may  never  know  who  the  seller  is.  A  broker 
finds  out  from  his  client  here  how  much  rubber,  or  carnauba 
wax  or  coffee  he  wishes,  the  grade  and  price  range  he  is  willing 
to  meet.  He  then  endeavors  to  meet  these  demands  through 
connections  he  has  established  and  if  he  succeeds  or  approxi- 
mates the  importer's  wishes,  notifies  him  what  he  can  offer, 
asks  for  a  confirmation,  and  buys  accordingly.  Import  brokers 
do  not  always  engage  in  direct  importing  themselves,  but 
merely  serve  as  agents  more  conveniently  located  than  the 
buyer  and  therefore  in  a  better  position  than  the  buyer  to  make 
purchases.  The  import  broker  is  not  the  exclusive  agent  of  the 
buyer  but  has  many  different  clients  on  his  roster.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  be  the  exclusive  selling  agent  for  the  man 
abroad  who  sells  in  our  market. 

Not  all  brokers  engage  in  importing.  Some  serve  only  as 
clearing  agents  for  importers.  They  are  duly  accredited  to  the 
U.  S.  Customs  Office  to  offer  this  service  and  are  a  great  con- 
venience, relieving  the  importer  of  much  detail,  just  as  does  the 
freight  forwarder  in  caring  for  outgoing  shipments  of  the  ex- 
porter.  This  type  of  broker  not  only  sees  that  the  goods  are 
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inspected  by  the  customs  officers  and  released  to  the  importer, 
but  he  can  serve  effectively  in  another  way.  All  goods  are 
classified  by  the  customs,  under  such  headings  as  iron  and 
steel,  toys,  linen,  silk,  furniture,  jewelry,  and  numerous  other 
headings.  The  rate  of  duty  varies  for  different  classifications 
but  some  goods  are  classifiable  under  more  than  one  heading. 
The  customs  officer  might,  for  example,  classify  neckties  as 
silk  while  the  broker  may  say  they  should  fall  under  the  head- 
ing wearing  apparel  and  possibly  take  a  lower  rate.  If  the 
broker  succeeds  in  convincing  the  customs  that  he  is  correct, 
then  obviously  he  has  saved  money  for  the  importer.  This  illus- 
tration of  the  potential  effectiveness  of  a  broker  is  only  one 
among  many  possibilities. 

An  importer  may  serve  as  a  buyer  for  a  department  store, 
going  abroad  annually  to  various  markets  to  select  merchandise 
for  direct  import.  In  more  recent  years  department  stores 
have  found  some  advantages  in  pooling  their  interests  and  in 
place  of  each  one  sending  a  buyer  to  foreign  ports,  they  cooper- 
ate in  supporting  a  foreign  office  through  which  purchases  are 
made  in  quantity  and  then  divided  among  the  participating 
members  in  accordance  with  their  needs. 

Some  persons  become  ambitious  to  establish  gift  shops,  a 
large  part  or  all  of  whose  stock  is  of  foreign  origin.  Unless 
such  a  shop  is  of  substantial  size,  the  owner  is  likely  to  buy 
through  importing  wholesalers.  But  there  are  exceptions  and 
some  of  these  smaller  importers  combine  pleasure  and  business^ 
making  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  establishing  their 
own  direct  sources  of  supply. 

Importing  calls  for  the  same  appreciation  of  customer  tastes 
as  does  local  buying.  However,  sometimes  there  is  a  somewhat 
greater  risk.  Frequently,  goods  in  the  domestic  market  can  be 
bought,  on  consignment,  or  even  if  purchased  outright  can 
sometimes  be  returned  or  exchanged  for  other  kinds,  if  they 
do  not  sell  well.  Foreign  purchases  must  be  retained  and  such 
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salvaging  done  as  one  can  conceive  if  the  products  do  not 
meet  public  approval. 


IMPORTATION   OF  IDEAS 

Among  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived  by  us  from 
the  war  (there  are  benefits  in  spite  of  terrific  destruction),  is 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  foreign  peoples  as  well  as  we 
have  good  ideas.  Not  only  that,  they  can  have  ideas  even  better 
than  ours.  So  we  can  learn  from  them.  Trade  relations  ought 
to  yield  both  material  and  philosophical  concepts  of  value  to  us. 
We  contend  that  international  trade  can  incorporate  the  im- 
portation of  ideas  as  well  as  the  export  of  goods.  We  like  to 
define  international  trade  as  the  exchange  of  goods,  services  or 
ideas  in  any  combination  whatever.  We  cite  a  few  cases  of  the 
importation  of  ideas. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  when  we  went  to  the  theatre  to  see 
a  play  in  which  foreign  settings  were  portrayed,  we  often  noted 
the  "oddity"  of  a  telephone  receiver  and  transmitter  combined 
in  a  single  piece.  We  laughed  at  it.  But  today  this  style  which 
we  call  the  cradle  type  of  telephone  is  now  standard  among  us. 
Some  of  us  who  visited  abroad  criticized  it.  But  today  we  like 
it.  We  recognize  its  greater  efficiency  over  the  old  style.  To  be 
sure  our  manufacturers  have  improved  upon  the  European 
instrument,  but  the  idea  still  remains  an  imported  one. 

In  recent  years  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  coining  words, 
trademarks  sometimes,  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  in 
the  name  of  a  corporation.  That  "clever"  idea  is  foreign.  One 
of  the  best  known  is  "KafTee  Hag"  (Coffee  Hag)  originated  in 
Germany.  The  patent  was  acquired  by  this  country  in  conse- 
quence of  World  War  I.  Today  the  word  "Hag"  associated 
with  coffee  means  to  everyone  caffeine-free  coffee.  Originally 
that  was  a  characteristic  of  the  coffee,  but  "Hag"  in  itself  did 
not  have  that  meaning.  It  stood  for  "Hamburgische  Aktien- 
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gesellschaft,"  associated  with  the  name  of  the  German  manu- 
facturer. This  and  other  word  inventions  have  attracted  our 
attention.  Everyone  knows  that  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
we  have  applied  the  concept  to  our  own  purposes. 

An  idea  which  has  been  imported  with  little  success  thus 
far  is  the  miniature  automobile.  There  are  predictions  it  will 
yet  succeed.  The  reason  this  idea  went  so  well  in  Europe  was 
because  of  the  economy  of  operation  of  the  auto  and  the  narrow 
city  streets  which  would  not  accommodate  large  cars.  In  the 
United  States  we  were  not  interested  in  economy  because  gaso- 
line costs  only  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  what  it  does  in  Europe 
and  the  narrow  street  hardly  enters  the  picture.  Nevertheless, 
here  is  another  of  those  imported  ideas,  which  certain  people 
insist  will  yet  become  popular  here. 

The  picture  magazine  such  as  the  famous  U Illustration  of 
Paris  and  Illustriete  ^eitung  of  Berlin,  to  mention  only  two  of 
the  outstanding  foreign  photographic  magazines,  were  pub- 
lished for  decades  before  we  woke  up  to  the  possibilities  of  such 
journals.  Now  we  have  an  abundance  of  them  in  almost  every 
field. 

An  idea  very  slowly  creeping  into  our  practices  is  that  of  a 
direction  arrow  on  automobiles.  For  some  years  we  have  used 
the  arm  signal  when  about  to  make  a  turn,  when  we  have  not 
forgotten.  Now,  on  a  few  cars  a  rear  light  in  arrow  design 
flashes  dimly,  not  clearly  visible  in  the  daytime,  to  indicate  the 
intended  turn.  On  European  cars,  a  mechanical  red  arm  in 
arrow  form  flips  out  in  extended  direction  usually  from  the 
edge  of  the  windshield  to  denote  a  turn.  Inside  that  arm  is  a 
light  for  visibility  at  night.  The  law  requires  it  on  all  cars. 
It  is  surprising  we  have  been  so  neglectful  of  utilizing  this 
idea.  • 

Afternoon  tea  and  coffee  are  not  exactly  new.  Efforts  have 
been  made  by  tea  and  coffee  producers  to  establish  this  custom 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  almost  universal  outside  this  country. 
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Many  persons  of  foreign  birth  living  here  continue  the  custom 
in  their  homes  so  far  as  their  time  permits.  Its  adoption  by  the 
mass  of  people  still  seems  far  away,  although  afternoon  tea 
parties  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  industries  and  in  some 
retail  and  wholesale  establishments  slot  machines  with  bottled 
drinks  of  various  kinds  seem  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
coffee  hour.  Some  industries  now  supply  afternoon  milk  or 
coffee  to  their  employees  just  as  tea  has  been  for  years  provided 
by  British  firms. 

Thus  ideas  do  come  in  and  many  of  them  are  effective. 
There  are  business  men  who  go  abroad  seeking  ideas  only. 
Among  the  places  where  ideas  associated  with  material  things 
can  be  seen  in  concentrated  array  are  fairs.  Fairs  are  wide- 
spread and  popular  institutions  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
Sample  fairs  are  particularly  significant  in  Europe  where  they 
are  subsidized  by  national  or  local  governments  or  special  trade 
associations.  They  are  usually  held  annually.  At  Leipzig 
where  the  most  famous  of  the  fairs  are  held,  there  are  spring 
and  autumn  fairs  and  in  addition  a  fur  fair  in  January.  We 
refer  to  these  fairs  as  still  current  on  the  assumption  that  the 
war  will  not  have  caused  their  abandonment  after  well  over  a 
century  of  existence. 

At  these  fairs  manufacturers  from  various  parts  of  the  na- 
tion and  often  from  other  nations  exhibit  their  wares  and  not 
infrequently  sell  their  entire  year's  output  in  the  week  or  two 
of  their  exhibition.  One  of  the  great  advantages  to  the  buyer 
lies  in  the  presence  of  many  producers'  goods  that  he  would  not 
otherwise  see  because  of  the  remote  or  inconvenient  location 
of  their  factories.  The  buyer  sees  not  only  those  commodities 
which  have  an  immediate  interest  for  him,  but  wares  of  many 
different  sorts  from  which  he  sometimes  develops  new  ideas 
useful  in  his  own  field. 

Generally  these  fairs  are  open  primarily  for  the  manufac- 
turer, wholesaler,  and  dealer.   They  are  not  intended  for  the 
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consumer,  although  at  some  fairs  he  is  permitted  to  visit  all 
of  the  exhibits,  while  at  others  only  a  selected  few.  The  fairs 
of  Europe  in  normal  times  are  scheduled  in  such  manner  that 
dates  are  not  in  conflict.  This  arrangement  enables  a  buyer  to 
visit  a  different  fair  every  week  of  the  season  from  May  to 
September  if  he  so  chooses.  These  foreign  fairs  occasionally 
are  likened  to  our  toy  fair,  automobile  show,  or  Hardware 
Dealers'  Exhibit.  The  comparison  is  very  loose.  There  is  a 
fascination  about  the  foreign  fair  which  does  not  pervade  our 
own.  Maybe  that  is  just  because  they  are  foreign.  In  any  case, 
they  are  eminently  worthwhile  and  will  stimulate  the  thinking 
of  either  importer  or  exporter. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Although  we  have  already  mentioned  some  reliable  sources 
of  information  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  repeat  them  here, 
accompanied  by  more  detail,  and  to  add  others.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  literature  but  not  so  much  as  for  the  exporter, 
largely  because  of  fewer  complications  in  this  aspect  of  foreign 
trade  and  fewer  persons  directly  involved. 

The  Custom  House  Guide1  is  to  the  importer  what  the 
Exporters3  Encyclopaedia  is  to  the  exporter.  It  is  indispensable. 
In  it  one  finds  the  names  of  U.  S.  Customs  warehouses,  foreign 
Consuls,  steamship  lines,  freight  forwarders,  custom  house 
brokers,  U.  S.  Customs  tariffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  data  for 
each  port  of  entry  of  the  country.  Similar  data  are  provided 
for  Canada. 

Incidentally  use  of  the  term  "port  of  entry"  suggests  it  ought 
to  be  defined.  Any  city  whether  located  on  the  seaboard  or  in 
the  interior  designated  by  the  government  as  a  "port  of  entry" 
may  receive,  inspect,  and  assess  duties  upon  imported  goods. 


1  Import    Publications,    Inc.,    Station    P.    Customhouse,    New    York. 
(Annual;  monthly  supplements  issued) 
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This  arrangement  is  a  great  convenience  to  many  importers. 
For  example,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a  port  of  entry.  If  local  mer- 
chants or  those  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  have  a  shipment 
coming  through  New  York,  San  Francisco,  or  any  other  sea- 
port, they  may  arrange  with  their  brokers  to  claim  the  goods 
in  the  seaport  and  to  forward  them  under  bond  to  Columbus. 
Upon  their  arrival,  the  consignee  is  notified  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  local  customs  officer  the  goods  are  opened,  inspected, 
and  if  dutiable  the  duty  levied,  payment  received,  and  the 
goods  released  to  their  claimant. 

BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE 

This  bureau  has  much  information  on  hand  in  response  to 
specific  questions  which  may  be  addressed  to  it.  Its  Index  of 
Importers  contains  the  names  of  foreign  buyers  of  American 
goods.  Those  names  can  be  of  great  value  to  importers  of  a 
variety  of  products. 

The  Bureau  is  conversant  with  markets  in  the  United  States 
as  they  may  be  affected  by  imports  or  as  they  may  be  con- 
sumers of  imports.  This  information  is  available  for  those  who 
wish  to  use  it. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Bureau  has  assem- 
bled a  list  of  foreign  manufacturers,  producers,  and  exporters 
interested  in  selling  to  American  importers. 

Export  and  Import  Practice.2  Just  as  we  referred  to  this 
small  book  as  one  that  should  be  on  every  exporter's  desk  so 
we  say  the  same  to  the  importer.  Part  2  treats  with  Import 
Practice  and  presents  succinctly  and  clearly  the  essentials  with 
reference  to  further  sources  of  information.  A  splendid  piece  of 
work. 


2  Trade  Promotion  Series  No.  175,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  3  contains  not  only  a  record  of  what  we  ship  each  month 
but  what  we  import.  The  latter  record  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  importers  as  a  guide  to  what  is  happening  in  the  nation 
by  way  of  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  and  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  purchased.  Its  publication  was  discon- 
tinued during  World  War  II  but  no  doubt  will  be  resumed 
shortly. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly}  As  previously  noted  this  weekly 
includes  a  list  of  "Import  Opportunities"  each  week.  They 
may  be  worth  money  to  an  importer. 

American  Import  and  Export  Bulletin?  We  referred  to  this 
journal  as  having  current  value  to  the  exporter.  It  is  probably 
of  even  greater  use  to  the  importer.  Excellent  for  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  and  easy  to  read. 

Customs  Regulations  of  the  United  States?  As  the  title  indi- 
cates, this  volume  contains  customs  regulations,  marine  inspec- 
tion, and  navigation  regulations.  It  includes  general  refer- 
ences and  also  regulations  and  statutes  under  which  customs 
officers  and  employees  operate.  It  is  not  of  such  great  impor- 
tance to  the  average  importer  but  is  to  brokers  and  others  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  mechanics  of  goods  clearances. 


3  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

4  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

5  Import  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York.  (Monthly) 

6  Bureau  of  the  Customs,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 


Chapter  8 
FOREIGN  TRADE  AS  A  CAREER 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  the  possibilities  of  the 
owner  of  a  business  turning  part  of  his  efforts  into  export  or 
import  channels.  But  all  men  do  not  own  the  business  in 
which  they  participate.  Some  employees  become  interested  in 
foreign  trade  and  wonder  what  they  must  do  to  qualify  for 
jobs  in  that  field.  And  then  too,  there  are  young  people  just 
preparing  to  cast  their  lot  with  millions  of  others  in  the  business 
world  who  wonder  whether  they  might  qualify  for  positions  in 
the  export  field  and  if  so  how  to  do  it  and  what  the  outlook  for 
them  may  be. 

Before  considering  the  answers  to  these  questions,  we  point 
out  that  one  may  equip  himself  either  primarily  for  a  career  in 
foreign  commerce  or  for  a  career  in  some  division  of  the  na- 
tional government  which  demands  persons  trained  in  foreign 
trade  techniques.  Both  realms  have  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages; both  their  attractions  and  their  disappointments. 
In  this  chapter  we  shall  look  closely  at  the  conditions  involved 
in  preparing  for  an  export  career  in  general,  and  in  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  examine  government  opportunities. 

THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

Some  years  ago  at  a  conference  of  experienced  exporters  and 
university  directors  of  foreign  trade  training,  the  exporters  es- 
tablished four  criteria  as  essential  for  any  person  thinking  of 
preparing  himself  for  a  foreign  trade  career.  These  were  :  ( i ) 
a  strong  personality;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  export  techniques; 
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(3)  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages,  prefer- 
ably fluency  in  one  and  fair  facility  in  another;  and  (4)  some 
business  experience,  particularly  in  the  sales  field.  Each  of  these 
qualifications  serves  a  very  definite  function  and  is  deserving 
of  some  elaboration. 

A  strong  personality  has  been  emphasized  above  and  beyond" 
all  else.  This  does  not  mean  that  other  requirements  are  unim- 
portant; it  means  that  if  a  person  qualifies  in  all  other  respects, 
but  lacks  a  proper  personality,  his  chances  of  getting  a  job  and 
of  succeeding  in  his  chosen  field  will  be  small  indeed.  As  one 
who  has  directed  the  training  of  many  young  people  ambitif 
to  become  exporters,  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. I  have  seen  young  men  with  a  masterly  knowledge  of 
foreign  trade  techniques  and  other  facilities,  but  whose  person- 
alities were  such  that  either  they  could  not  secure  a  foreign 
trade  job  or,  if  they  did  get  one,  it  was  of  a  routine  nature  lead- 
ing nowhere.  I  hasten  to  add  that  all  of  them  were  duly  advised 
of  these  requirements  at  the  outset  of  their  training,  but  one 
of  man's  weaknesses  lies  in  his  failure  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others  and  to  feel  that  he  will  be  the  exception  and  will  not 
fail. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  some  employers  will 
go  in  this  matter  of  ruling  on  personality  I  recall  an  export 
manager  who  once  said  he  would  not  employ  any  person  less 
than  six  feet  tall.  He  himself  was  a  tall  man.  The  argument 
was  that  when  a  representative  visits  firms  abroad  he  must 
make  a  favorable  impression  both  on  behalf  of  his  firm  and 
of  the  nation.  A  splendid  physical  specimen  even  before  he 
speaks  is  likely  to  command  attention  and  respect.  But  of 
course  personality  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  physical  size  and 
form. 

Personality  involves  general  behavior,  mental  alertness,  and 
adjustability.  The  salesman  who  goes  into  foreign  territory, 
and  after  all  most  foreign  trade  jobs  involve  selling  abroad, 
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must  be  able  to  adapt  himself  readily  to  foreign  peoples  and 
conditions.  He  must  not  criticize  foreigners  adversely,  at  least 
not  publicly  so.  He  must  be  a  diplomat  of  the  highest  order. 
Many  inconveniences  are  met.  All  parts  of  the  world  do  not 
offer  the  most  up-to-date  living  facilities  and  all  the  comforts 
of  home.  Instead  of  allowing  these  circumstances  to  be  irk- 
some, the  foreign  trader  should  adopt  the  philosophy  of  the 
young  man  representing  a  large  American  rubber  goods  cor- 
poration. He  was  traveling  in  the  back  country  of  Greece.  One 
night  he  was  awakened  by  little  animals  that  had  become  much 
too  chummy  for  his  comfort.  But  he  reasoned,  "God  must  have 
put  them  there  for  some  good  purpose"  and  turned  over  to 
sleep  as  much  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Training  in  export  technique  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  re- 
quiring no  further  comment.  Yet,  occasionally  persons  who 
are  ambitious  for  foreign  careers  often  have  the  idea  that  if 
they  have  been  abroad  one  or  more  times  or  if  they  have  had 
domestic  trade  experience  or  can  speak  a  foreign  language, 
that  should  be  enough.  A  young  man  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
Far  East  as  an  interpreter  in  World  War  II  wanted  to  know 
how  he  might  arrange  to  get  a  job  representing  an  American 
firm  in  Japan  after  the  war  ended.  He  did  not  want  to  return 
here  but  remain  in  Japan  and  begin  work.  His  desire  certainly 
was  praiseworthy  but  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  had  any 
business  experience,  he  said  he  had  not.  I  asked  if  he  had  had 
any  theoretical  training  for  foreign  trade  and  the  reply  again 
was  negative.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case.  One 
must  have  some  knowledge,  however  slight,  of  foreign  trade 
technique,  no  matter  where  acquired,  in  school  or  out,  if  he 
hopes  to  receive  consideration  by  the  manager  of  an  export 
department.  As  we  shall  note  later,  he  may  acquire  this  by 
first  joining  the  domestic  division  of  a  firm  that  exports  and 
ultimately  reach  the  export  department,  but  this  often  is  a 
long  route  and  sometimes  never  quite  realized. 
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The  foreign  language  requirement  has  been  debated  "hot 
and  heavy."  Generally,  those  in  favor  win  the  battle.  We  can 
point  to  some  examples  of  highly  successful  foreign  traders 
who  could  not  themselves  read  a  single  foreign  word.  But, 
either  they  had  others  do  the  job  for  them,  or  they  traded  only 
with  English-speaking  nations,  or  there  was  some  very  special 
circumstance  that  surrounded  their  particular  situation. 

Some  persons  argue  that  the  world  is  speaking  more  and 
more  English  and  therefore  we  need  not  learn  other  languages. 
As  we  indicated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly easier  to  correspond  with  certain  foreign  business  men 
because  they  are  gaining  facility  in  reading  English  and  actu- 
ally request  us  to  respond  in  our  own  language.  But  when  we 
meet  these  men  face  to  face,  the  setting  changes.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  able  to  read  a  language  but  quite  another  to  speak 
it.  So  if  we  travel  abroad  we  must  either  learn  to  speak  foreign 
languages  or  use  an  interpreter.  Of  course  many  nationals  of 
other  countries  know  our  language  and  thus  save  us  the  incon- 
venience of  an  interpreter. 

One  might  ask,  "What's  wrong  with  using  an  interpreter?" 
Much !  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  nuisance  to  have  to  speak  to  an 
interpreter,  wait  for  him  to  render  what  we  have  said  in  a  for- 
eign tongue,  receive  a  response,  and  make  the  latter  intelligible 
to  us.  Conversation  is  slowed  down  and  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  meaning  of  what  we  had  in  mind  has  been  accurately 
conveyed.  Again,  the  intonations  of  a  speaker's  voice  often 
carry  meanings  which  words  themselves  do  not  and  unless  we 
know  the  language  of  the  other  man  we  miss  those  little  turns 
which  the  voice  itself  expresses.  Idioms  cannot  always  be 
translated  in  their  full  sense. 

But  someone  will  say,  "We  can't  learn  all  the  languages." 
That  is  true.  But  we  can  learn  French,  perhaps  Spanish,  and 
German.  In  most  non-English-speaking  countries,  the  well- 
educated  people,  including  business  leaders,  speak  French.  In 
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fact,  they  do  not  consider  anyone  well  educated  unless  he  han- 
dles French.  Even  the  German  people,  much  as  they  disliked 
France  as  a  nation,  have  always  looked  upon  French  as  the 
cultural  language  and  learned  it.  If  Latin  American  relations 
continue  close,  then  Spanish  will  be  convenient.  If  Brazil 
insists  upon  its  Portuguese  and  will  not  accede  to  the  use  of 
Spanish  in  business  circles,  then  Portuguese  will  have  to  be 
learned  too.  However,  in  lieu  of  either  one,  French  will  do.  In 
pre-war  days  German  was  effective  throughout  central  Europe, 
in  parts  of  eastern  and  northern  Europe  and  in  scattered  areas 
round  the  world.  What  effect  World  War  II  will  have  upon 
German  in  the  years  to  come  must  await  the  passing  of  those 
years. 

As  important  as  are  languages,  we  must  guard  against  the 
notion  that  competence  in  them  is  in  itself  an  adequate  qualifi- 
cation to  become  a  foreign  trader.  Many  young  people  think 
of  foreign  trade  as  a  career  because  they  "like"  foreign  lan- 
guages and  learn  them  easily.  They  then  conclude  that  their 
expertness  gives  them  a  preferred  status.  Unhappily  this  is  far 
from  true.  Along  with  linguistic  ability  must  go  the  other  three 
qualifications  in  this  group  of  four. 

Business  experience  of  any  kind  is  likely  to  help  in  any  other 
business  one  may  enter.  But  since  foreign  trade  is  essentially 
marketing  abroad,  sales  experience  probably  is  best.  As  be- 
tween selling  from  behind  a  counter  or  selling  as  a  traveling 
man,  the  latter,  by  all  odds,  is  preferred. 

We  have  indicated  certain  similarities  between  selling  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  have  also  pointed  out  some  striking 
differences.  But  on  the  whole,  the  underlying  principles  of  all 
selling  are  alike.  Therefore,  any  experience  gained  at  home  is 
that  much  gained  as  a  basis  for  foreign  activity.  Learning  how 
to  sell  abroad  will  be  the  easier.  However,  domestic  sales 
experience  upon  an  extensive  basis  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 
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HOW  TO  PREPARE 

Two  avenues  of  preparation  are  open  to  anyone  wishing  to 
train  for  foreign  trade  as  a  career.  One  is  the  formal  curricu- 
lum provided  by  some  universities  and  the  other  is  through  so- 
called  self-education  while  engaged  in  business.  Let  us  look 
at  each  of  these  in  turn. 

University  training  involves  usually  a  four-year  curriculum 
which  includes  the  standard  basic  courses  such  as  English,  the 
physical  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  sociology, 
economics,  foreign  language,  the  biological  sciences,  and  psy- 
chology. These  courses  usually  occupy  the  student's  first  two 
years.  He  then  may  take  advanced  courses  in  these  same  fields 
and  begin  specialization  for  foreign  trade.  These  specialized 
courses  include  foreign  languages,  foreign  exchange,  advertis- 
ing, the  technique  of  exporting  and  importing,  international 
economic  problems,  salesmanship,  banking,  regional  geog- 
raphy, particularly  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East, 
and  if  the  student  is  interested  in  the  Foreign  Service,  he  will 
take  additional  work  in  history,  political  science,  and  interna- 
tional law. 

This  curriculum  can  be  covered  in  four  years.  Occasionally 
someone  will  wish  to  study  further  and  will  continue  for  a  fifth 
year.  In  schools  which  offer  this  specialized  training,  students 
are  strongly  urged  to  get  jobs,  preferably  selling,  during  their 
summer  vacations  to  acquire  some  of  that  business  experience 
so  much  desired  by  employers. 

Courses  alone  are  not  adequate.  Students  may  learn  much 
from  voluntary  reading.  Alert  young  people  will  keep  in  touch 
with  much  of  the  literature  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this 
book.  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Export  Trade  and  Shipper, 
and  a  few  of  the  other  publications  in  accordance  with  the  stu- 
dent's special  interest  are  important  sources  for  regular  reading. 
Then,  too,  the  daily  press  and  financial  papers,  such  as  Bar- 
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ton's,  are  worth  constant  contact.  From  time  to  time  special 
bulletins  appear  from  various  and  sundry  institutions,  such  as 
banks  or  investment  houses,  which  contain  excellent  articles 
pertinent  to  current  world  problems.  For  those  whose  interest 
runs  in  the  direction  of  general  international  relations,  maga- 
zines like  Foreign  Affairs,  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  the  Quar- 
terly Review  of  the  American  Economic  Association  should  be 
read  regularly. 

A  well-developed  university  curriculum  includes  some  lab- 
oratory work  which  acquaints  the  student  with  actual  trade 
procedures  and  provides  for  visits  to  export  departments  of 
firms  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Men,  as  far  as  they  may  be 
available,  experienced  in  the  ways  of  export  or  in  the  Foreign 
Service  are  invited  to  the  classroom  or  to  appear  before  student 
clubs  to  contribute  their  stories  and  to  advise  and  stimulate 
students.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  for  students  to  secure  jobs  in 
an  export  department  during  their  summer  vacation,  just  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  their  fourth  year.  Such  experience  is  help- 
ful when  they  seek  a  permanent  position  after  graduation. 
However,  the  completion  of  a  university  course  is  not  a  guar- 
antee that  a  job  will  be  forthcoming. 

Learning  while  you  work  has  been  a  successful  procedure  for 
a  number  of  persons.  This  plan  usually  evolves  when  a  young 
man  or  woman  either  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  attend 
a  university  or,  having  attended,  did  not  develop  an  interest 
in  international  affairs  until  after  he  began  his  business  career. 
In  any  case,  whatever  the  reason,  there  are  young  people  who 
wish  to  get  into  export  work  or  the  government  service  but 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  devote  their  full  time  to  formal 
training.  Their  situation  is  not  hopeless  although  the  road 
ahead  may  be  hard. 

Occasionally  one  finds  himself  associated  with  a  firm  which 
has  an  export  department.   By  becoming  acquainted  with  per- 
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sons  in  that  department,  by  observing  the  nature  of  the  work 
done  there,  and  by  supplementing  this  activity  with  study  at 
night,  the  time  may  come  when  this  employee  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  export  department.  Few  evening  schools  offer 
foreign  trade  training.  But  many  of  them  give  individual 
courses  which  contribute  to  that  training.  The  ambitious 
person  can  fill  in  the  missing  courses  by  reading  books  used  in 
universities  offering  such  courses  and  thereby  round  out  a  cur- 
riculum for  himself. 

This  effort  calls  for  considerable  will  power  and  self-disci- 
pline, but  it  has  been  done  and  can  be  done  again  and  again. 
The  odds  are  not  all  against  such  an  effort.  Whereas  the  full- 
time  college  student  has  the  advantage  of  a  well-planned 
curriculum  nicely  laid  out  for  him,  the  young  man  in  business 
has  the  advantage  of  a  growing  business  experience  which  pro- 
vides a  foundation  of  practicality  upon  which  he  can  build 
more  effectively  than  can  the  college  man,  some  of  the  theory 
which  he  learns  in  his  reading. 

Finding  a  job  after  this  training  has  been  completed  is  not 
always  simple.  Nevertheless,  as  in  most  fields,  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  topnotch  men  and  women.  However,  we  emphasize 
the  fact  that  employers  of  personnel  for  world  trade  and  gov- 
ernment service  are  on  the  whole  much  more  particular  in 
making  selections  than  are  those  who  employ  people  for  domes- 
tic jobs.  Remember  that  personality  note!  Then  too,  the 
number  of  jobs  available  is  relatively  fewer  than  in  the  domes- 
tic field,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  because  of  the  "built-in" 
system  which  permits  the  use  of  so  much  of  the  domestic  staff 
for  carrying  out  the  mechanics  of  a  foreign  trade  transaction 
and  because  fewer  firms  are  engaged  in  export  trade  than  in 
domestic. 

In  any  case,  when  proceeding  to  the  task  of  finding  a  job, 
first  determine  the  kind  of  business  with  which  you  would  like 
to  become  associated.    Then  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
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foreign  sales  of  the  commodities  involved.  This  you  will  be 
able  to  do  as  per  our  earlier  discussion,  plus  the  training  you 
have  had.  The  next  step  is  to  call  on  the  firms  that  answer  the 
conditions  you  have  set  for  yourself.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
sales  possibilities  of  the  prospective  employer's  commod- 
ities and  to  express  clearly  and  convincingly  why  you  have 
selected  his  particular  business  as  offering  you  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. 

Not  all  firms  which  occasionally  export  are  good  employ- 
ment prospects.  A  list  of  those  which  are  alive  to  current  activi- 
ties and  apparently  desirous  of  improving  their  own  status  may 
be  found  in  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  This  report  lists  in  the  back  pages  the  names 
of  those  who  attended  the  annual  convention  and  the  name  of 
the  firm  represented  by  each.  Naturally,  some  aggressive  firms 
fail  to  send  a  representative  each  year  for  very  good  reasons, 
but  this  does  not  often  happen.  On  the  whole,  the  list  is  highly 
inclusive. 

It  is  far  better  to  call  on  a  firm  than  to  write  a  letter  of  appli- 
cation. Yet  in  some  instances  a  letter  asking  for  an  appointment 
for  an  interview  is  desirable.  If  one  is  a  resident  of  the  Middle 
West  or  the  Far  West  or  the  Deep  South,  it  is  inadvisable  to 
rush  to  New  York  City  for  a  job.  Too  many  persons  do  just 
this.  I  recall  a  young  man  whose  home  was  in  a  northern  Ohio 
city  who  made  two  trips  to  New  York  City  and  one  to  Phila- 
delphia without  results.  He  then  decided  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  try  his  own  town.  He  got  a  job  with  a  firm  located 
within  a  few  blocks  of  his  residence. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  say  that  finding  a  job  is  easy; 
that  "  demands"  are  great.  But  to  do  so  would  be  to  falsify. 
Many  persons  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  export 
field  speak  glibly.  Operating  upon  the  theory  that  the  world 
needs  a  lot  of  goods,  they  assume  a  lot  of  people  are  necessary 
to  take  care  of  those  needs.   They  overlook  the  difference  be- 
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tween  need  and  the  ability  to  buy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  fact,  once  again,  that  a  large  part  of  our  foreign 
business  can  be  handled  by  the  domestic  staff  and  that  in- 
creased trade  does  not  always  yield  a  demand  for  increased 
trained  help.  More  business  may  require  the  employment  of 
more  personnel  in  the  manufacturing  department.  But  these 
workers  need  no  foreign  trade  training. 

We  should  also  remember  that  foreign  trade  is  a  two-way 
project.  Exporting  is  one-half  the  job;  importing  is  the  other 
half.  It  is  well  enough  to  become  enthusiastic  about  vast  ex- 
ports. But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  all  that  we 
export  we  must  receive  imports,  mostly  in  goods.  But  many 
influential  people  in  the  United  States  are  still  opposed  to  large 
imports.  No  matter  how  much  the  world  demands  and  how 
much  of  that  demand  we  can  supply,  we  shall  be  restricted  in 
our  exports  by  the  amount  we  are  willing  to  import. 

Now  suppose  we  seek  a  job  according  to  the  suggestions  thus 
far  presented  and  fail.  What  can  we  do  next?  In  the  first 
place  we  must  not  give  up  easily.  One  young  man  was  deter- 
mined to  get  a  job  on  the  west  coast.  He  tried  many  firms  in 
Los  Angeles  without  success.  He  then  went  to  San  Francisco, 
called  on  85  firms,  all  of  whom  said  "No"  or  its  equivalent, 
but  the  86th  firm  said  "Yes"  and  gave  him  a  very  fine  oppor- 
tunity. If  this  procedure  does  not  get  results,  then  there  is 
another  possibility.  Find  a  manufacturer  of  a  product  which 
has  a  good  prospect  abroad  and  suggest  to  him  that  he  employ 
you  for  his  domestic  business,  but  provide  a  little  time  for  the 
development  of  some  export  trade.  We  have  already  told  how 
this  business  can  be  worked  up. 

Here  then  are  three  avenues  of  procedure :  ( 1 )  direct  em- 
ployment in  an  export  department;  (2)  employment  in  the 
domestic  division  of  a  firm  having  an  export  department  and 
thus  entering  by  the  back  door  as  it  were ;  and  ( 3 )  employment 
by  a  firm  not  engaged  in  export  but  willing  to  let  you  start  it 
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on  its  way.  If  perchance  none  of  these  prospects  material- 
izes, then  do  not  consider  that  your  time  in  training  for  foreign 
trade  has  been  wasted.  I  have  never  heard  a  person  who  spe- 
cialized for  international  trade  and  failed  to  get  a  job  in  that 
field  express  regret.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  many  say 
that  they  considered  such  training  the  best  they  could  have 
had  for  business  in  general. 

A  job  abroad  is  virtually  impossible  unless  we  represent  an 
American  firm  or  the  United  States  Government.  We  must  re- 
member that  we  are  foreigners  in  foreign  countries  and  unless 
we  wish  to  become  a  citizen  of  some  foreign  land,  employment 
is  out  of  the  question.  Most  nations  are  much  more  rigid  in  this 
matter  than  we  are.  The  struggle  for  existence  in  so  many 
countries  is  more  severe  than  in  our  own.  Even  to  travel  abroad 
as  a  salesman  for  a  United  States  firm  requires  in  some  coun- 
tries the  filing  of  a  request  for  a  permit,  payment  of  a  substan- 
tial fee,  and  restricted  length  of  time  for  operating  under  the 
permit. 

Some  young  men  have  entertained  the  idea  that  they  might 
go  to  Latin  American  countries  to  find  jobs.  That  prospect  is 
effectively  appraised  by  James  S.  Carson,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Power  Company  and  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
He  is  well  versed  in  Latin  American  affairs.  He  notes: 
".  .  .  It  is  quite  apparent  that  many  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
are  prone  to  romanticize  when  thinking  of  Latin  America.  In 
this  they  have  often  been  unwittingly  encouraged  by  the  com- 
ments of  writers  or  speakers  who  either  have  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  countries  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors or  allow  sentimentality  to  outrun  common  sense  and  in- 
dulge in  what  is  often  plain  gushing.  ...  It  is  fundamental 
...  to  realize  that  jobs  in  the  other  Americas  .  .  .  must  be 
filled  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  nationals  of  each  country 
concerned.   This  is  true  for  local  enterprises  there  as  well  as 
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for  the  plants,  branches,  or  offices  established  by  North  Ameri- 
can concerns  in  these  different  nations.  A  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese,  or  both,  and  a  spirit  of  wanderlust  will  not 
alone  economically  justify  expectations  of  a  career  for  our 
young  people  in  some  visionary  southern  Eldorado."  * 

The  future  for  one  who  has  entered  upon  a  foreign  trade 
career  has  its  rough  spots  as  well  as  attractive  features.  Not 
uncommonly  a  reason  given  by  a  young  man  for  specializing 
in  foreign  trade  is  his  love  for  travel.  No  one  will  deny  the 
attractiveness  of  travel  under  certain  circumstances.  But  all 
business  men  whether  engaged  in  domestic  or  foreign  trade  will 
readily  testify  that  when  one  travels  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
securing  orders,  the  romance  of  travel  largely  disappears.  And 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  where  living  conditions  are  primi- 
tive, the  word  "romance"  does  not  even  remotely  suggest  itself. 
To  be  sure,  certain  kinds  of  travel  to  countries  like  England  or 
Sweden  or  the  larger  centers  of  the  east  coast  of  South  America 
can  be  delightful,  particularly  so  if  accounts  are  well  estab- 
lished. But  one  does  not  always  have  a  choice  as  to  where  he 
may  be  sent.  One  must  be  flexible  to  be  successful  and  accept 
the  unpleasant  with  the  pleasant. 

After  World  War  I,  many  large  corporations,  such  as  the 
meat  packing  companies,  sent  young  men  fresh  from  college 
to  various  parts  of  the  world  only  to  find  them  returning  after 
six  months  to  a  year  abroad.  Why  was  this?  Well,  these  men 
soon  discovered  that  the  novelty  of  living  abroad  wore  off 
after  some  months  and  then  they  became  homesick.  Such 
young  men  were  temperamentally  unsuited  to  foreign  service. 
Now,  many  of  these  companies  send  out  executives  only  and 
say  to  a  young  man  wishing  to  join  their  staffs:  "If  you  are 
willing  to  spend  five  to  ten  years  in  this  country  learning  the 
business  from  the  ground  up  and  make  good  so  doing,  we  shall 

1  From  a  reprint  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
March,  1944. 
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then  be  glad  to  send  you  out  of  the  country."   For  lesser  posi- 
tions abroad,  natives  of  the  respective  countries  are  employed. 

On  the  brighter  side,  many  men  who  have  been  successful 
salesmen  in  foreign  lands  ultimately  are  returned  to  this  coun- 
try to  become  export  sales  managers  or  heads  of  export  depart- 
ments or  to  occupy  other  executive  positions.  Even  these  men 
sometimes  say  it  is  a  little  hard  to  make  full  adjustment  upon 
returning,  for  they  have  lost  touch  with  national  and  local 
problems;  many  old  friends  have  disappeared  and  settling 
down  to  a  routine  desk  life  is  difficult  after  one  has  been  on  the 
move  year  in,  year  out. 

These  things  are  not  said  to  discourage  eager  youth.  There 
are  men  who  would  not  exchange  their  foreign  experiences  for 
all  the  most  attractive  life  of  ease  here  at  home.  We  wish  only 
to  make  clear  that  foreign  trading,  which  has  had  so  many 
misinformed  proponents  of  its  beauties,  must  be  viewed  in  its 
true  light  to  the  end  that  those  who  are  attracted  to  it  may 
enter  with  their  eyes  open.   They  will  be  the  more  successful. 

Women  engage  in  export  as  well  as  men  and  young  women 
seek  training  quite  as  do  young  men.  But  alas  for  women  and 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  the  way  is  hard  and  discouraging. 
Women  in  foreign  trade  often  insist  that  there  is  a  place  for 
them  by  citing  a  half-dozen  special  cases  of  highly  successful 
ones  scattered  throughout  the  nation.  Theoretically  there 
should  be  a  place  but  practically  there  are  serious  limitations. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  the  greater  number  of 
important  export  jobs  are  in  the  field  of  selling.  In  foreign 
countries  women  as  "salesmen"  are  even  less  acceptable  than 
in  the  United  States.  American  manufacturers  are  reluctant 
to  employ  women  as  traveling  representatives  abroad.  Foreign 
resistance  is  acknowledged  by  the  women  themselves  who  are 
successful  foreign  traders.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  their  correspondence  with  their  foreign  clientele  they  do 
not  prefix  their  signatures  with  "Miss"  or  "Mrs."  nor  even 
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with  their  first  names,  substituting  for  the  latter  their  initials. 
The  reason — to  avoid  revealing  to  the  foreign  firm  that  it  is 
exposing  itself  to  the  "wiles  of  women,5'  or  "lowering  its  dig- 
nity" by  corresponding  with  women  sales  executives.  We  do 
not  justify  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreigner.  We  are  inclined 
to  support  the  American  practice.   We  must  face  reality. 

Another  reason  for  fewer  opportunities  for  young  women  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  normal  course  of  events  they  will  marry 
— rightly  so.  Marriage  usually  removes  them  from  the  business 
world,  often  just  about  the  time  their  value  to  an  exporter 
begins  to  yield  the  most  effective  returns.  An  employer  thinks 
twice  before  gambling  on  this  eventuality. 

An  avenue  by  which  women  are  likely  to  enter  the  export 
field  most  easily  is  the  secretarial.  Consequently,  universities 
offering  foreign  trade  training  usually  advise  women  enrollees 
to  learn  shorthand  and  typewriting,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
courses.  With  this  facility  they  may  qualify  as  secretaries  in 
export  departments,  and  as  they  demonstrate  their  efficiency 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
assist  in  export  advertising,  in  sales  correspondence,  or  in  office 
management.  Yes,  they  might  even  have  a  chance  to  travel. 
World  War  II  has  perhaps  changed  the  world's  attitude  rela- 
tive to  what  women  can  do. 

Young  women  seem  to  be  attracted  to  foreign  languages 
more  so  than  young  men.  They  inquire  relative  to  the  outlook 
as  interpreters  or  translators.  Here,  again,  opportunities  are 
few.  We  have  indicated  the  declining  demand  for  letters  writ- 
ten in  a  foreign  language.  The  few  translation  bureaus  which 
are  kept  busy  do  not  have  enough  to  do  to  employ  the  large 
numbers  of  those  who  are  willing  to  become  linguistic  special- 
ists; and  then  many  of  them  prefer  to  employ  persons  of  for- 
eign extraction  who  know  English  rather  than  native  Ameri- 
cans who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  using  their  foreign 
language   ability  in  the  country  in  which  the  language  is 
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spoken,  where  they  might  have  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  idioms  and  colloquialisms  of  the  language. 

The  import  field  would  be  a  bit  more  inviting  than  the  export 
if  there  were  enough  demands.  By  this  we  mean  that  women 
as  buyers  of  goods  are  much  more  acceptable  the  world  over 
than  as  sellers.  To  become  a  buyer,  one  usually  has  to  spend 
several  years  as  a  sales  clerk  in  a  retail  store  to  learn  the  buying 
habits  of  people  and  their  peculiarities.  Then  as  an  assistant 
to  an  experienced  buyer  one  might  hope  to  rise  to  the  top.  But 
in  recent  years  our  machinery  for  importing  has  changed  con- 
siderably. As  we  have  said,  stores  often  club  together  and  send 
just  one  buyer  abroad  or  three  or  four  to  as  many  different 
markets  to  buy  for  all  of  them.  Some  groups  of  stores  establish 
a  permanent  central  buying  agency  abroad  to  which  sellers 
come  from  near  and  far  to  display  their  wares.  More  and  more 
foreign  sellers  are  sending  representatives  to  this  country,  to 
centers  like  New  York  City,  to  sell  to  our  importers.  All  of  these 
developments  reduce  the  need  for  women  buyers  who  might 
hope  to  go  abroad  to  buy.  Women  interested  in  becoming 
buyers,  content  to  do  their  importing  through  agencies  in  this 
country,  may  be  encouraged ;  but  if  they  have  their  hearts  set 
on  travel  outside  the  United  States,  they  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 


Chapter  9 
THE  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

Prior  to  1924  our  international  affairs  were  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  different  divisions  of  the  national  government. 
Even  within  the  State  Department  the  Consular  and  Diplo- 
matic services  were  separated.  But  today  not  only  are  these 
latter  services  completely  integrated  but  the  former  foreign 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  now  combined  with  the 
unified  Foreign  Service  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  heads  of  these  latter  departments  are  not 
stripped  entirely  of  all  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  for- 
eign trade.  They  serve  as  advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
situations  pertaining  to  their  respective  divisions  and  can  advise 
the  Secretary  to  initiate  investigations  which  they  themselves 
deem  desirable.  These  bureaus  also  continue  their  earlier 
function  of  serving  the  business  interests  of  the  nation  with 
respect  to  foreign  trade,  although  the  collection  of  data  abroad 
now  is  exclusively  the  function  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  work  of  the  American  Foreign  Service  covers  two  fields 
of  primary  interest  to  the  man  or  woman  adopting  foreign 
affairs  as  a  career,  namely,  the  consular  and  diplomatic,  and 
of  these  the  latter  offers  relatively  limited  opportunities.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  examine  the  consular  activities  first. 

The  Foreign  Service  has  consular  representatives  stationed 
at  numerous  centers,  about  200,  throughout  the  world  who 
perform  a  great  variety  of  functions.  The  Consuls,  Vice-Con- 
suls, and  other  members  of  the  office  staffs  abroad  collect  trade 
information,  certify  invoices  of  merchandise  to  be  shipped  to 
this  country,  issue  passports  and  visas,  make  operative  immigra- 
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tion  laws  so  far  as  their  application  begins  abroad,  supply  in- 
formation of  all  kinds  of  foreign  peoples  concerning  the  United 
States,  keep  alert  to  trade  opportunities  for  American  manu- 
facturers, prepare  reports  on  economic  conditions,  including 
agricultural  aspects,  "guard  against  policies  of  foreign  govern- 
ments which  may  be  discriminatory  against  the  United  States," 
issue  bills  of  health  to  American  vessels,  and  in  general  make 
themselves  useful  to  American  interests  in  whatever  way  may 
be  practicable.  In  a  word,  the  consular  posts  represent  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  our  government  at  all  strategic  centers. 

EXAMINATIONS 

For  these  purposes  capable  personnel  is  essential.  Conse- 
quently, the  selection  of  those  to  fill  these  posts  is  rigid.  Em- 
ployment is  determined  by  an  eligibility  list  which  is  made 
up  after  candidates  have  taken  an  examination.  These  exami- 
nations are  given  about  once  each  year  depending  upon  the 
needs  of  the  service.  They  consist  of  two  parts.  First,  a  written 
examination  is  held  by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Atlanta, 
New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  This  examination  takes  about 
three  and  one-half  days.  If  the  grade  is  satisfactory  (70  per 
cent)  then  the  candidate  is  invited  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
an  oral  examination.  If  he  passes  this  part  of  the  program  and 
his  average  for  both  the  written  and  oral  examination  is  80 
per  cent  or  better,  he  is  certified  to  the  eligible  list,  provided  he 
is  in  good  physical  health.  He  must  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion. Eligibility  usually  (though  not  necessarily)  insures  ap- 
pointment. Appointment  depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  if  a  job  is  not  forthcoming  immediately  the  can- 
didate remains  eligible  for  two  years.  Eligibility  to  appointment 
is  also  limited  to  those  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  years 
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and  who  have  been  American  citizens  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
before  certification.  Other  details  concerning  qualifications, 
such  as  citizenship  and  marital  status,  are  available  upon 
request  from  the  Department  of  State. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Those  who  receive  appointments  for  foreign  service  may  not 
expect  to  be  retained  for  very  many  years  at  the  same  post.  The 
government  shifts  them  from  point  to  point,  at  varying  inter- 
vals, to  give  them  a  wide  range  of  experiences.  Sometimes  the 
shift  is  in  line  of  promotion,  but  more  frequently  just  a  change 
without  effect  upon  the  employee's  status.  Occasionally  the 
man  himself  has  a  choice,  but  not  often,  although  he  is  per- 
mitted to  express  preferences  which  sometimes  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

A  person  who  has  qualified  for  the  Foreign  Service,  if  se- 
lected for  appointment,  becomes  a  Vice-Consul  or  third  secre- 
tary. After  serving  for  two  years  on  probation,  including  an 
instruction  period  in  the  Foreign  Service  Officers'  Training 
School,  he  is  assigned  to  a  post  in  the  field.  He  may  now 
consider  himself  as  definitely  on  his  way  as  a  career  official. 

Salaries  vary  from  as  low  as  $2,500  annually  as  an  unclassi- 
fied officer  to  as  high  as  $10,000  paid  to  a  Class  I  Official.  In 
addition,  an  allowance  for  "rent,  heat,  and  light  of  living 
quarters"  is  made  when  in  the  field  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence  when  traveling  on  public  business.  Even 
Class  I  is  not  the  most  advanced  position  attainable.  One  may 
be  appointed,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  President,  to  the  grade  of  Minister  or  Ambassador. 

Since  we  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  each  one  to  seek  eligibility  in  the  consular  service.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  each  person's  right  to  an  appointment  unless  he 
meets  the  established  requirements  and  the  government  needs 
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him.  Although  an  examination  must  be  passed,  one  does  not 
need  to  be  a  college  graduate.  However,  it  is  significant  that 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  officers  are  college  graduates,  1 7  per 
cent  non-graduates  but  who  attended  college,  and  only  8  per 
cent  with  no  college  education. 

As  in  other  walks  of  life,  advancement  is  dependent  upon 
one's  capacity  to  work,  upon  results  attained  and  upon  the 
judgment  of  his  superior  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  recommend 
him  for  promotion.  Also,  as  in  the  case  of  service  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  temperamental  flexibility  is  of  great  importance. 
One  must  be  able  to  philosophize  optimistically  even  when 
immediate  conditions  are  not  always  the  pleasantest.  Patience 
is  a  virtue  in  the  government  service,  perhaps  even  more  so  than 
in  private  circles. 

LIMITATIONS 

In  the  post-war  years  there  has  been  a  determination  upon 
the  part  of  the  national  government  to  improve  the  caliber  and 
efficiency  of  the  membership  of  the  Foreign  Service.  There 
has  come  a  realization  in  responsible  quarters  of  the  vital  role 
which  the  State  Department  plays  in  our  international  affairs 
and  the  need  for  adequately  trained  personnel  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  represent  our  interests  the  world  over.  It  seems 
that  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women  in  this  division 
of  the  government  will  become  notably  more  numerous.  How- 
ever, there  are  limits  to  the  numbers  which  can  be  employed 
and  to  the  number  of  vacancies  which  may  appear  at  a  par- 
ticular time. 

Many  persons  acquire  the  urge  to  qualify  for  the  Foreign 
Service.  Upwards  of  400  to  600  or  more  have  taken  the  writ- 
ten examinations  on  given  occasions.  Of  these  perhaps  1 00  or 
125  would  pass  with  high  enough  grades  to  warrant  an  invita- 
tion to  take  the  oral  examination.    Of  the  latter,  thirty  to 
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forty  might  be  placed  on  the  eligible  list  and  ten  to  fifteen  re- 
ceive immediate  appointments.  This  means  keen  competition 
and  a  high  degree  of  selectivity.  And  once  again,  as  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  we  emphasize  the  importance  of  personality. 
The  oral  examination  gives  the  examining  board  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  how  well  the  candidate  handles  himself.  Is 
he  at  ease?  Does  he  have  good  presence?  Does  he  think  quickly 
on  his  feet  and  does  he  give  evidence  of  good  judgment  and 
self-control?  A  candidate  may  possess  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  academic  subjects,  but  if  he  lacks  these  personal  qual- 
ities his  prospect  for  appointment  is  slim  indeed.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  all  of  us  want  the  best  possible  representation 
abroad.  We  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  persons  who 
may  not  develop  the  goodwill  of  other  peoples  or  know 
when  firmness  and  resolve  are  the  proper  behavior.  It  may 
be  trite  to  say  that  the  world  of  nations  is  growing  increas- 
ingly interdependent  and  that  the  United  States  has  a  more 
critical  role  than  ever  to  play  in  world  affairs.  But  these  are 
facts  which  cannot  be  overemphasized.  For  these  reasons,  the 
responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  becomes 
increasingly  vital  to  our  well  being. 

Opportunities  are  much  more  restricted  ordinarily  in  the 
diplomatic  than  in  the  consular  field.  Diplomatic  posts  are 
confined  to  foreign  capitals  and  deal  more  largely  with  politi- 
cal matters  and  subjects  closely  allied.  However,  most  em- 
bassies and  legations  have  consular  sections  which  perform  all 
of  the  functions  of  the  consular  service.  Diplomatic  officers 
generally  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  foreign  governments,  whereas 
consular  officers  are  more  concerned  with  local  or  state  offi- 
cials. Situations  arising  in  consular  offices  which  assume  pro- 
portions affecting  our  general  relations  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  in  which  an  office  is  located,  are 
likely  to  be  referred  for  further  discussion  and  settlement  to  the 
American  embassy  or  legation  in  that  country. 
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CLERKS 

For  those  who  do  not  obtain  admission  to  the  ranks  of  career 
Foreign  Service  officers,  the  Foreign  Service  provides  opportu- 
nities for  work  abroad  involving  lesser  responsibilities  in  its 
administrative,  fiscal,  and  clerical  branch.  Clerkships  in  this 
branch  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Class  I,  senior  clerks,  are 
paid  $2,300  to  $2,900;  class  II,  junior  clerks,  includes  all  clerks 
whose  compensation  is  less  than  $2,300  per  annum.  Recently, 
Congress  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  "to  grant  at  all 
posts,  allowances  for  living  quarters,  heat,  light,  fuel,  gas,  and 
electricity,  and  at  posts  where  in  his  judgment  it  is  required  by 
the  public  interests,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  unusual  or 
excessive  costs  of  living  ascertained  by  him  to  exist."  Accord- 
ingly, the  actual  monetary  return  to  the  individual  is  greater 
than  indicated  in  the  specified  salary  itself. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

What  of  women  in  the  Foreign  Service?  This  question  is 
best  answered  in  the  words  of  the  Department  of  State. 
"Women  are  equally  eligible  with  men  for  the  Foreign  Service. 
However,  the  climatic  and  social  conditions  at  many  posts 
render  it  impossible  for  women  to  serve  at  them  with  satisfac- 
tion to  themselves  and  to  the  Government." 

The  program  for  the  future  development  of  the  State  De- 
partment contemplates  a  considerable  increase  in  personnel. 
This  means  a  greater  number  of  possible  jobs  for  women.  As 
in  the  business  world  so  too  here,  an  asset  for  those  who  apply 
for  jobs  is  stenographic  ability.  While  not  a  requirement,  this 
ability  is  strongly  recommended  by  those  in  charge  of  person- 
nel employment,  particularly  for  those  interested  in  the  admin- 
istrative, fiscal,  and  clerical  branches. 

Among  the  positions  for  women  which  offer  promise  for  ad- 
vancement may  be  mentioned  first,  Code  Clerk.  A  Code  Clerk 
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codes  and  decodes  messages.  One  may  enter  upon  this  work 
as  a  "trainee"  to  acquire  skill  and  subsequently  become  a  "full- 
fledged"  code  clerk  in  line  for  still  further  promotions.  Then 
there  is  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publication.  Its  title  is 
essentially  self-explanatory.  Among  the  requirements  for  this 
work  are  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  good  English  but 
also  familiarity  with  at  least  one  foreign  language.  Additional 
divisions  which  employ  women  are  Commodities,  Territorial 
Studies,  International  Security,  and  Organization,  Geography, 
and  a  few  others.  In  some  cases  service  is  rendered  in  our 
offices  abroad.  A  university  degree  is  not  essential  for  all  these 
jobs. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  NATIVES 

We  might  explain  here  that  all  of  the  personnel  in  our  offices 
abroad  are  not  recruited  from  the  United  States.  Many  natives 
of  the  countries  in  which  the  offices  are  located  are  employed 
for  various  kinds  of  duties :  clerkships,  typists,  translators,  ac- 
countants, and  still  others.  This  fact  may  cause  some  surprise 
and  wonder.  There  are  certain  advantages  in  using  natives 
who  also  understand  our  language.  They  are  much  more  famil- 
iar with  the  local  habits,  customs,  and  philosophies  than  our 
personnel  is  likely  to  be.  They  live  at  home  or  near  home  and 
therefore  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  their  jobs  for  longer 
periods  than  those  persons  sent  from  the  United  States.  The 
kind  of  work  they  do  is  not  usually  confidential;  hence  the 
fear  of  some  people  that  our  secrets  may  be  divulged  to 
foreign  countries  is  unfounded.  Naturally,  the  employment  of 
these  foreign  natives  instead  of  our  own  reduces  the  number  of 
jobs  for  our  nationals,  but  this  situation  is  fully  justified  by  the 
experience  of  many  years  and  should  not  be  criticized. 

Note  that  the  conditions  we  have  described  above  refer  to 
jobs  for  service  in  a  foreign  country.  If  one  wishes  to  remain  in 
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the  United  States,  he  may  take  a  general  examination  to  obtain 
what  is  called  Civil  Service  status  and  then  apply  for  appoint- 
ment without  further  examination,  for  a  clerkship  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Salaries  and  rules  and  regulations  are  those 
customary  for  Civil  Service  in  all  government  departments. 
Applications  may  be  submitted  direct  to  the  Division  of  Depart- 
mental Personnel  of  the  Department  of  State,  but  if  so,  the 
applicant  must  be  cleared  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
accordance  with  standard  regulations  before  employment  is 
possible. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE1 


As  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  functions  largely  as  its  name 
indicates  and  as  we  have  described  in  previous  chapters.  The 
Bureau  serves  "to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States."  We  have  already 
noted  its  many  services  to  the  foreign  trader.  The  person 
interested  in  foreign  trade  as  a  career  may  well  wonder  whether 
or  not  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  him  in  this  branch  of 
the  service.  Although  the  demand  for  especially  trained  men 
and  women  is  not  as  great  today  as  it  was,  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Bureau's  former  functions  abroad  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  there  still  are  interesting  positions  for  qualified 
persons. 


1  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  Congress  requesting  authority  to  reorganize  the  Bureau. 
If  the  bill  is  passed  it  will  permit  the  substitution  of  five  divisions  for 
the  present  six,  to  be  operated  as  distinct  entities.  The  new  divisions  are: 
(i)  International  Trade,  (2)  Domestic  Commerce,  (3)  Small  Business, 
(4)  Business  Economics,  and  (5)  Field  Operations.  The  first  three  are 
to  be  in  charge  of  three  new  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  respec- 
tively and  the  last  two  under  Directors.  The  name  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  which  has  prevailed  for  many  years  will  be 
withdrawn.  If  the  bill  be  not  passed  the  five  offices  will  probably  remain 
as  proposed,  each  with  its  own  director  and  the  name  of  the  Bureau  con- 
tinued. 
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The  Bureau  has  operated  under  six  major  divisions  as  fol- 
lows: 2  (1)  Research  and  Statistics,  (2)  Industrial  Economy, 
(3)  Small  Business,  (4)  Distribution,  (5)  International  Econ- 
omy, and  (6)  Commercial  and  Economic  Information.  These 
divisions  have  had  their  respective  chiefs  in  Washington  and 
appropriate  personnel.  But  all  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  capital  city.  There  are  important 
field  offices  officially  known  as  Regional  offices,  located  in  the 
twelve  major  cities  where  Federal  Reserve  offices  are  centered. 
These  are  arms  of  the  Bureau  reaching  out  in  person  as  it  were 
to  the  business  men  throughout  the  nation.  One  may  call  at 
these  offices  for  information  and  assistance.  From  time  to  time 
the  managers  of  these  offices,  well-trained  foreign  traders,  visit 
firms  in  their  regional  areas  for  purposes  of  local  conferences 
and  rendering  help  to  local  firms. 

The  field  service  does  not  end  with  the  Regional  offices. 
There  are  district  offices  as  well,  fourteen  of  them  in  continental 
United  States.  To  this  list  of  service  centers  we  add  cooperative 
offices  located  in  Chambers  of  Commerce.  In  charge,  part  time 
or  full  time,  as  the  situation  demands,  is  some  person  with  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  trade  techniques  who  is  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  serves  its  members. 

It  must  be  clear  from  this  listing  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  that  a  considerable  personnel  is  employed.  Of  course, 
all  employees  are  not  required  to  have  foreign  trade  training. 
But  these  offices  do  constitute  a  source  of  employment  to  which 
trained  men  and  women  may  turn  when  vacancies  occur. 

The  Division  of  International  Economy,3  which  is  the  one  in 
which  foreign  traders  are  likely  to  have  a  major  interest,  func- 
tions in  a  number  of  ways  most  of  which  we  have  already  de- 


2  See  footnote  on  page  1 18. 

3  This  Division  will  be  known  as  the  Division  of  International  Trade 
if  the  bill  above  noted  is  approved.  Its  functions  will  be  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  present  Division. 
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scribed  but  which  are  summarized  here.  We  have  observed 
its  close  association  with  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  State  De- 
partment. For  this  purpose  it  operates  upon  a  regional  basis, 
that  is,  departmentalizing  itself  according  to  the  primary  eco- 
nomic regions  of  the  world.  It  concerns  itself  with  commercial 
laws  of  foreign  countries  which  may  affect  the  American 
manufacturer,  or  taxation  that  might  be  adverse  to  Americans 
resident  abroad.  This  Division  makes  available  data  on  the 
various  aspects  of  foreign  trade  financing,  investments  abroad, 
and  questions  pertaining  to  international  payments.  Foreign 
tariffs  receive  attention  for  the  benefit  of  American  business 
interests.  Then  too,  information  is  collected  bearing  upon  car- 
tels, exchange  controls,  and  problems  associated  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  branches.  The  Division  plays  a  part  in  work 
involved  in  negotiating  trade  agreements  and  observing  their 
consequences. 

Much  of  the  action  in  collecting  and  assorting  this  great 
mass  of  data  is  routine.  Yet  it  must  be  done  and  workers  are 
necessary.  Interpreting  the  data  is  no  doubt  the  more  attractive 
aspect  of  the  work  and  for  that  more  experience  and  training  in 
foreign  trade  are  essential.  Although  the  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Economy  is  not  as  free  to  initiate  action  as  it  was  before 
the  State  Department  absorbed  most  of  its  functions  which 
were  carried  on  abroad,  its  work  is  still  quite  important  and  its 
opportunities  worth  investigating  by  those  desirous  of  employ- 
ment where  they  can  apply  their  foreign  trade  training. 

SUMMARY 

In  concluding  these  comments  on  getting  into  foreign 
trade  and  foreign  trade  as  a  career,  we  repeat  in  brief  the  con- 
cepts stated  at  the  outset,  namely,  that  foreign  trade  is  not  an 
unusual  or  exceptional  kind  of  business.  It  is  merely  business 
extended  beyond  our  national  boundaries.    However,  just  as 
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the  accountant  learns  to  be  what  he  is,  or  a  banker  or  salesman 
or  person  in  some  other  capacity  learns  either  formally  or  by 
"picking  up"  information,  so  the  foreign  trader  must  learn 
through  one  channel  or  another  the  technique  of  trading  with 
the  nationals  of  other  lands. 

In  recent  times  there  has  been  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  concern- 
ing the  potentialities  of  trade  with  foreign  regions.  This  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  in  some  quarters  that  millions  of  persons 
will  be  necessary  to  care  for  this  business.  Although  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  millions  will  be  needed,  there  is  also 
evidence  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  that 
fewer  persons  are  likely  to  be  employed  than  the  enthusiasts 
estimate.  But  this  difference  of  opinion  is  not  so  important  as 
the  confusion  which  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  may  be 
needed.  These  millions  will  not  require  special  training.  They 
will  not  be  the  ones  who  will  initiate  and  carry  on  the  business. 
They  will  function  as  do  others  engaged  in  producing  and  dis- 
tributing goods  for  the  domestic  market. 

As  for  trained  personnel,  data  have  been  compiled  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  on  the  basis  of  which  we  can  safely  assume 
that  by  1950  only  about  77,000  persons  will  be  required  for 
the  entire  nation.  We  can  add  a  few  thousands  to  this  number 
to  include  those  required  by  the  national  government,  some  in 
special  lines  of  work  such  as  the  steamship  business,  freight  for- 
warders, brokers,  and  a  few  others. 

We  make  this  statement  not  to  discourage  those  who  would 
become  foreign  traders,  but  to  caution  those  who  plan  to  train 
for  this  field  against  a  common  idea  that  jobs  will  be  easy  to 
get.  As  in  all  walks  of  life,  there  is  always  a  job  for  the  out- 
standing man  or  woman.  But  competition  is  keen,  standards 
of  selection  are  exceptionally  high,  and  as  in  all  things  worth- 
while, hard  work  is  necessary  along  the  avenue  to  success. 


Appendix 
A  MARKET  SURVEY  OUTLINE 

A  market  survey  outline  may  be  brief  or  elaborate,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  commodity  for  the  marketing  of  which 
the  survey  is  undertaken.  Here  is  an  outline  in  some  detail,  yet 
not  as  minute  as  it  could  be.  Each  manufacturer  will  modify  it 
according  to  his  particular  needs. 

Nature  of  the  Country 

i.    Physical  characteristics 

a.  The  terrain 

b.  Soils 

c.  Climate 

d.  Accessibility 

2.  Land  use 

3.  Raw  materials  and  production 

a.  Minerals  for  manufacture  and  power 

b.  Natural  vegetation 

c.  Agriculture 

d.  Manufactures 

4.  Population  characteristics,  distribution,  and  occupations 

a.  Languages 

b.  Prejudices 

c.  Religions 

d.  Literacy 

e.  Exceptional  peculiarities 

Economic  Aspects 

1.  Current  industrial  production 

2.  Trade  characteristics 

a.  Local 

b.  General  domestic 
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c.    Foreign 

( i )    Intra-continental 
( 2 )    Inter-continental 

3.  Labor 

a.  Supply 

b.  Characteristics 

c.  Wages  received 

4.  Consumption  levels 

a.  Durable  goods 

b.  Non-durable  goods 

c.  Living  costs 

5.  Income  levels 

a.  Purchasing  power 

b.  Price  elements 

6.  Communication  facilities 

a.  Internal 

b.  External 

7.  Business  characteristics 

a.  Deviations  from  American  methods 

b.  Trade  media,  methods  and  customs 

c.  Competitive  elements 

8.  Capital  resources,  including  a  study  of  the  country's  finan- 
cial structure  and  procedures,  credits,  exchange  rates,  etc. 

9.  Government 

a.  Prohibitions,  such  as  tariffs,  quotas,  patent,  and  other 
special  laws,  etc. 

b.  Treaties  favorable  to  the  United  States  and  those 
with  other  countries  unfavorable  to  us 

c.  Customs  rules  and  regulations 
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Principles  of  Water  Transportation.     Leslie  A.  Bryan.     The  Ronald  Press 

Co.,  New  York,  1939. 
Transportation  by   Water.     E.  R.  Johnson,  G.  G.  Huebner,  and  A.  K. 
Henry.     D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1935. 

Treats  primarily  with  ocean  transportation  and  its  associated  prob- 
lems. 
Modern  Export  Packing.     Trade   Promotion  Series  No.   207.     Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,   1940. 

An  excellent  manual  covering  practical  aspects  of  packing  for  ex- 
port.    Important. 

Foreign  Exchange,  Practice  and  Policy.     Frank  A.  Southard.     McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1 940. 

Directories 

Buyers  for  Export  in  New  Tork  City.     Thomas  Ashwell  &  Co.  Inc.,  New 
York.     (Annual) 

See  Chapter  5  for  description. 
Phelon's  New  York  City  Export  Buyers  List.     J.  S.  Phelon  &  Co.,  New 
York.     (Annual) 

Lists  buyers  of  merchandise  for  export,  showing  kind  of  merchan- 
dise purchased,  countries  to  which  exported  and  list  of  foreign  firms. 
Kelly's  Directory  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers  and  Shippers  of  the  World. 
Kelly  Publishing  Co.,  West  Orange,  N.  J.     (Annual) 
See  Chapter  5  for  description. 
Foreign  Selling  Outlets — Their  Selection  and  Character.    U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  1939.     (Pam- 
phlet) 
Sources  of  Foreign  Credit  Information.     Trade  Information  Bulletin  No. 
292.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  valuable  booklet. 
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Importers  Guide.    J.  E.  Sitterley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.  (Monthly) 

Export  publication  for  overseas  importers.  A  credit  guide  for  the 
following  industries:  engineering,  machinery,  agricultural  equip- 
ment, hardware,  electric,  automotive,  marine,  and  allied  industries. 
Charges  made  for  reports  to  non-advertisers. 

Custom  House  Guide.     Import  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York.     (Annual) 
See  Chapter  5  for  description. 

Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States.     Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.     (Annual) 

Presents  names  of  foreign  consular  officers  in  this  country,  with 
addresses,  etc. 

Journals 

American    Exporter.      Johnston    Export    Publishing    Co.,    New    York. 
(Monthly) 

Distributed  to  "those  firms  and  organizations  that  purchase,  use  or 

sell  American  products."    Available  in  libraries.     Printed  in  English 

and  Spanish.    Circulated  in  foreign  countries. 
Arbitration   in   Action.      American   Arbitration   Association,   New  York. 

(Monthly) 
Commercial  America.     Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia.     (Monthly) 

Printed  in  English  and  Spanish.     Circulates  primarily  abroad.     See 

Chapter  4  for  description. 
Department  of  State  Bulletin.     Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     (Weekly) 

Reviews  briefly  current  developments  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 

and  State  Department  publications. 
Export  Trade  and  Shipper.    Thomas  Ashwell  &  Co.,  New  York.    (Weekly) 

Splendid  source  of  current  information  on  export  affairs — should  be 

on  every  exporter's  desk. 
Exporter's  Digest  and  International  Trade  Review.     American  Foreign 

Credit  Underwriters  Corp.,  New  York.     (Monthly) 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C. 

See  Chapter  5  for  description. 
La  Hacienda.    La  Hacienda  Co.  Inc.,  New  York.     (Monthly) 

Printed  in  Spanish.     Circulates  abroad,  principally  among  farmers 

and  agricultural  equipment  suppliers. 
Shipping  Digest.    Shipping  Digest,  Inc.,  New  York.     (Weekly) 

Sources  of  Statistical  Data 

Exporters'  Encyclopaedia,  with  supplements.  Thomas  Ashwell  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.     (Annual) 

See  Chapter  5  for  description. 
Foreign  Commerce   Yearbook.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.     Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     (An- 
nual) 

Statistics  of  foreign  trade  of  principal  countries.  Includes  much 
basic  material  useful  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade. 
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Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States.     Bureau 

of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Our  World  Trade.     Foreign  Commerce  Department.     Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  of  the   United   States,   Washington,   D.    C.      (Quarterly   and 
annual) 

Pamphlet  containing  convenient  summary  tables  of  trade   of  the 
leading  nations,  the  continents,  trade  by  commodities,  and  a  brief 
interpretation.  Data  from  government  sources  carefully  compiled. 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.     Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     (Annual) 

A  statistical  record  of  our  foreign  commerce.     Copies  usually  avail- 
able in  larger  libraries.    Not  likely  to  be  consulted  frequently. 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.     Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.     (Annual) 

Data  on  exports  and  imports  by  commodities,  quantities,  and  value, 
by  countries  and  by  previous  years;  much  other  valuable  data  cov- 
ering both  our  domestic  and  foreign  economy. 
Foreign  Commerce  Handbook.     Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C,  Revised,  1945. 

Revised  American  Foreign  Trade  Definitions.     National  Foreign  Trade 

Council,  Inc.,  New  York,  1941.     (Pamphlet) 
Dictionary  of  Foreign  Trade.     Frank  Henius.     Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 

York,  1945. 

Statesman' s  Tear-Book.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England.    The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  distributors  in  the  United  States.  (Annual) 
Statistical  data  covering  the  British  Commonwealth  in  particular 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.     A  miscellany  of  information,  much  of 
particular  value  to  the  foreign  trader. 
The  World  Almanac.    New  York  World-Telegram,  New  York.     (Annual) 
Available  in  many  different  kinds  of  stores  in  all  cities.     Includes  a 
tremendous  variety  of  facts,  many  of  them  of  value  to  the  foreign 
trader.     Should  be  on  every  desk. 
The  Pan-American  Yearbook.     Pan-American  Associates.    Distributed  by 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.     (Annual;  also  a  Spanish  Edition) 
Provides  general  and  statistical  data  on  all  countries  of  the  Ameri- 
cas; lists  more  than  25,000  firms  and  representatives  classified  by 
industries. 
How  to  Buy  and  Sell  in  Latin  America.     How  to  Import  and  Export. 
Los  Angeles  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  1944. 
(Bulletins) 

Miscellaneous  References 

Export  Prices  and  Export  Cartels  (Webb-Pomerene  Associations) .    Mon- 
ograph No.  6.    Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  study  of  American  practices  of  selling  in  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets  with  special  reference  to  pricing  for  export  and  the 
significance  of  foreign  direct  investments  in  the  United  States. 
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Institute  on  Foreign  Trade.     Export  Managers  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Inc., 
1944. 

A  collection  of  1 1  lectures  on  Practical  Export  Problems. 

Proceedings,  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention.    National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  New  York.     (Annual) 

Contains  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  convention,  closing  reso- 
lutions, and  names  and  addresses  of  those  in  attendance.  Excellent 
for  keeping  abreast  of  problems  of  immediate  concern  to  foreign 
traders  in  general  and  some  in  particular.  Presents  various  view- 
points. 

Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Tribunals.    Inter-American  Com- 
mercial Arbitration  Commission,  New  York. 

Contains  statement  covering:  Organization  and  Administration,  In- 
structions for  Proceeding  Under  Rules,  Methods  of  Adjustment, 
Arbitration  Clauses,  Rules  of  Procedure. 

Atlases 

Goode's  School  Atlas.    J.  Paul  Goode.    Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

This  atlas  is  revised  from  time  to  time.    Although  it  carries  the  word 

"school"  in  its  title,  it  is  of  outstanding  value  to  any  foreign  trader. 

Contains  many  economic  and  physical  maps  not  readily  available 

elsewhere.     Well  indexed  for  locational  purposes. 
World  Atlas — Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     Encyclopaedia  Brittanica,  Inc., 
Chicago. 
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